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machine.’ 


Chances are that the majority of your students 
will start their first job using one of Burroughs 
basic business machines. 


For Burroughs adding, calculating, bookkeeping 
and accounting machines are standard equipment 
in business offices everywhere . . . and with good 
reason. Burroughs machines are simply. designed, 
functional pieces of office equipment that are 
easy to operate and built to last, with remarkably 
low maintenance costs. 


What's more, Burroughs machines are ideally 
suited for classroom use. They will make your 
teaching job easier. In addition, you will be 
giving your students an educational bonus by 
training them in the use of equipment they are 
most likely to encounter in the working world. 


The first step toward equipping your classroom 
with Burroughs machines is to consult your local 
Burroughs representative, listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone directory—or write to Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Yearly subscription $3.00 ($5.00 for two years), payable in advance. 

Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. T : 

tober through May by Robert C. Trethaway, 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S 
A. 


Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U. S. 


...and heres your 
desk and your 


USEFUL INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


“Learning the Burroughs Calculator,” 
a 68-page manual complete with drills 
and tests, providing 80 hours of prac- 
tice material, is available to public and 
private schools. One copy is supplied 
with each Calculator. Additional copies 
can be purchased at nominal cost. 


If desired, “Calculator Practice Drills” 
and “Advanced Addition Practice 
Problems” can be obtained to expand 
training up to 300 hours. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, for November, 1954. Vol. XXX, No. 2. 


l learned ona 
Burroughs !” 
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CALCULATORS 


SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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ELECTRIC 
TYPISTS 


to meet the growing demand for electric 
typists, and to accelerate development 
of expert typing skill in students... 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
Installs Underwood Electric Typewriters 


A battery of 20 Underwood Electrics has 
been added recently at R.I.T.... to give 
students every advantage in competing for 
positions in the modern business world. 


Faculty members find the switch to 
electric typewriters has simplified teaching. 
Electricity does the heavy part of the 
work for teaching proper techniques for 
keyboard operation, carriage return, 
tabulation, and other operating features. 


Assured of uniform, superior 
quality work from the start, students 
do more typing and develop expert 
skill in a shorter time. 

Your teachers and students will get Thesne. : 
better results than ever before, on Adding Machines... exiiem 
these easy-to-teach-on Underwood Accounting Machines... a: 
Electrics. Call your local Underwood Un derwood Sane FO ee 


Representative today for a demonstration. : 
Corporation One Park Avenue Underwood Limited 


New York 16, N. Y. Toronto 1, Canada 





Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD 2427 TYPEWRITER ... mode ty inerypewriter tecder of the won 
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The Ideal Combination for Curriculum and Budget! 


it’s easy for the students to progress to the Monroe 


Studies prove that the best combination of calculating 
equipment for teaching the average business education 
class of thirty students is the Monroe plan: five Edu- 
cators, the hand operated model designed especially for 
schools, and one electric Monroe Adding-Calculator. 

Teachers report that with Educator Monroes all 
students... fast, slow, and average... advance steadily 
and at normal levels. They learn more naturally, show 
more interest in the work because the Educator lends 
itself so readily to students’ aptitudes. Quick mastery 
of the fundamentals of basic arithmetic and machine 
operation is greatly simplified with the Educator. Then 


standard electric calculator. And all along instruction 
is easier for the teacher. 

You will find it costs much less than you realize for your 
school to provide its students with adequate equipment 
... the kind of modern equipment they will be required to 
know for business careers. A complete survey of your 
needs and detailed information about the Monroe plan 
and its low cost will be gladly furnished by your local 
Man from Monroe. There will be no obligation on your 
part. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Gen- 
eral Offices, Orange, N. J. Branch Offices Everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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valuable 

5-lesson Ditto 
course fo add to 
your curriculum... 


With the rapid acceptance of liquid duplicating as a 
means of speeding office paperwork, job applicants (your 
pupils) qualified to operate duplicators are more quickly 
placed and more certain to progress. Then too, prior 
knowledge and training with biTTo inspires the new 
employee to advance worthwhile suggestions and short- 
cuts that can mean rapid promotion. 

This pirto Course will soon become a favorite subject 
with your students because it combines the functioning 
and operation of liquid duplicating machines with meth- 
ods and business applications. Course consists of five 
30-minute lessons printed on pDitro masters which per- 
mits personal copies to be made of each lesson for each 
student. They’re yours free, when you mail the coupon. 


DITTO... 


Contents of this folder... 

For the Teacher: 

Suggestions for Using the Unit......Inside Front Cover 
Key to the Study. Quizzes...........dnside Back Cover 
For the Student: 

Pre-Study: The Ditto Duplicator. ...Master Worksheet 1 
Lesson 1: Typing a Master.......Master Worksheet 2 
Lesson 2: Running Copies........Master Worksheet 3 
Lesson 3: Correcting Masters Master Worksheet 4 
Lesson 4: Securing Attractive Effects Master Worksheet 5 
pein Lesson 5: Unit Review ....Master Worksheet 6 


pusneeenseeseseeseeess 
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~ gl DITTO, INC., 669 $. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation to me, please send 


me: 5-Lesson Ditto Course. 


My Name, Title 





School 





Addr Zone. 





City. County State. 
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Editorial 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 











Ct. t., ene tec. ©. 


A soon as friends of the JouRNAL had recovered from the shock of the unexpected death of 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols, their first question was ‘Will CCC be continued in the 
JouRNAL?” or “Who is going to write CCC for the JourNaL?” These questions were questions 
the JoURNAL staff had to consider also for the stimulating effect of the column among business 
educators was well known. Teachers may have reacted much more slowly than Professor 
Nichols wished, for, as he indicated in his column many times, to him there often seemed to be 
no reaction at all. However his column was the first to be read by many educators each month 
as the JOURNAL appeared in their mail. 

It was also recognized that it is most difficult if not impossible to imitate the style of another 
person even should someone be found willing to undertake such responsibility. In this instance, 
it appeared to be most unwise. Professor Nichols was a definite personality; this personality 
was reflected in everything he wrote. No thoroughly professional person would even care to try 
to imitate his style and his thinking. Nor did the JouRNAL staff wish to see that happen. 

However, there is a place in our business publications for a column which alerts business edu- 
cators at all levels to the needs of business education; which suggests faults and weaknesses; 
which emphasizes the possibilities of business education for generalists as well as for specialists. 
Herbert A. Tonne accepted the responsibility. His column will be called “Observation, Opinion, 
and Obiter Dicta.’* He is a critical thinker, and his acquaintance with the problems of business 
is broad, he has the courage of his convictions as readers of his editorials in the JoURNAL will 
recall. 

Professor Nichols was the unique figure in the field of business education and the CCC 
column was unique in editorial comment. No one can take Professor Nichols’ place; no one will 
take his place. 

With great respect and affection for a man who gave so much to business education we are 
permitting CCC to become history. With best wishes we welcome OOO. 


1 Obiter dicta—(1) an incidental opinion; a passing remark; (2) Law. an opinion by a judge in deciding a case, upon a matter 
10t essential to the decision, and therefore not binding. 


“What Can You Do ?” 


Our Public Schools and Their Financial Support is a recent publication by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. The content of this particular publication will be familiar to teachers. 
It emphasizes the need for more teachers, better prepared and better paid teachers, and the need 
for more classrooms. In very brief, almost outline form, it reviews the school financial picture 
and concludes with a section titled “What Can You Do?” directed toward the businessman for 
whom it was written. It is a good handbook. 

Reading between the lines, there seems to be no doubt that NAM as an organization is on record 
opposing Federally supported education and that, it also rejects the current concept of wishful 
thinkers who want to believe that “big business” is ready to play Santa Claus to education at any 
level. It places the responsibility for better teachers and educational facilities on its individual 
members at the state and the local level. 

This same question “What Can You Do?” is a question to be explored by every citizen, in- 


cluding the average school teacher. 


(Continued on page 89) 





What every boss should know 
about his secretary! 


She doesn’t mind hard work . . . but she hates needless pressure. 
(Perhaps even more than you, she appreciates the efficient flow 
of work that follows an installation of the new Dictaphone 
dictating machine, the TIME-MASTER “5.’’) 

She doesn’t mind staying after five . . . but she does resent 

overtime that could have been avoided. 

(TIME-MASTER is instantly ready for dictation. There’s no last 
minute pile-up of work: for you or for her to catch up with.) 

She wants to be sure of what you said—without asking you to 

repeat yourself. 

(TIME-MASTER reproduces your voice with electronic fidelity . . . 
she has control of volume, tone, speed and back-spacing.) 
She doesn’t want to spend time in routine typing that could be 

put to better use assisting you in other ways. 

(When both of you use a TIME-MASTER she can breeze through 
the typing without interruption, and at her convenience.) 

So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER that heads of 

nations, corporations, universities and leaders in business and 

the professions have turned to it enthusiastically. That is why 
there is a great demand for proficient TIME-MASTER secretaries. 


Are your students receiving this training? 


The new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER ‘‘5"’ 
(transcriber shown) —now available for training 
purposes on School Rental-at-Cost Plan. Get 
the details! 


oo 


DICTAPHONE” 


CORPORATION 


DicTAPHONE Corporation, Dept. JB-114 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone 


SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name 





The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is used by twice as 
many business and professional leaders as any other 
dictating machine. Are your students trained in its use? 





School 
Street Addr 








City & Zone State 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW! 


Dictaphone and TIME-MASTER are registered trade-marks 
of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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Observation 
Opinion 
and Obiter Dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 











Machine Training in the Schools 


“l ACHINE training is not generally necessary for securing employment on jobs requiring 

use of one or more types of adding and calculating machines. . . . However, such train- 
ing should give some advantage in securing employment plus making it easier forjthe new work- 
er to adjust to the new job.” This is the basic conclusion of a series of three splendid articles 
on “Is Adding and Calculating Machine Training Necessary?’ which appeared in the January, 
February, and March 1954 issues of the JouRNAL. On the basis of Dr. Stutsman’s data and my 
own experience, | would modify his conclusion this way—‘‘While machine training is not uniquely 
necessary for securing employment in business jobs, such training should give considerable ad- 
vantage in securing initial employment and is probably of significant importance in helping the 
new worker to adjust himself to the job.” The basic facts are the same, but the implications 
stated this way are rather different. 

We know that less than one per cent of all business workers are specifically office machine 
workers. Employers do not seek mastery on office machines (excepting of course the typewriter ) 
when they hire initial workers. These conclusions have been demonstrated by Dr. Stutsman, 
and they are substantiated by everyday common-sense evidence. 

However, the problem is not as simple as this. When the young high school graduate gets 
an office job, he enters a world of buzzing confusion. He is asked to take dictation in a way that 
he has rarely experienced in high schooi. He is asked to accomplish things in a way that his 
teachers never could teach him because of the very nature of the classroom. Bright youngsters 
are able to make the adjustment quite smoothly, but even they appear to be far less intelligent than 
they actually are because of their inability to follow directions the first time they are asked to do 
a given task. 

Business men assume that much of what they do is merely common sense, and in a way they 
are right. However, it is common sense that comes out of practice and out of previous ability 
to perform the task. 

In many offices, for example, a new employee may be asked to help out when there is a rush 
job requiring a lot of calculating, or he may be asked to take over during a dull period when 
little use of the calculating machine is required and when the master operator is on vacation or 
assigned elsewhere. If the new employee has even a little acquaintanceship with a calculating 
machine, he can usually learn sufficient skill quite easily. When the competent operator explains 
how to use the machine, the new worker already his an idea of the general procedure and there- 
fore can follow instructions. We know that as a rule supervisors are poor trainers and there- 
fore it is difficult to follow their instructions. Few supervisors have any conception of the teach- 
ing process and what it involves. 

Similarly young workers are often asked to run the switchboard during lunch hour, to run a 
stencil or spirit duplicator, and even a billing or bookkeeping machine. If these young people 
have had some acquaintanceship with the device, they are not nervous when the operation of the 
machine is explained to them. They then can follow readily instructions needed to run the par- 
ticular make of machine. If however, a strange mechanical apparition confronts the young 
workers, they are nervous and are completely unable to cope with the poorly presented instruc- 
tions. 

Usually, such instructions run like this. ‘“Nowsee, this is the way I do it. Now then you do 
this. And in having done this, you then put the paper in here, and having done that you just 
use this jigger at this point and this key at that point.’ The poor student is supposed to under- 
stand the garbled English and the quick motions used by the experienced worker. Obviously 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Business teachers acclaim 
NEW ADDING MACHINE COURSE! 


Recently Remington Rand introduced a new, complete, 
ten-lesson course in touch operation of 10-key figuring 
machines. The response of Business Teachers from all 
over the country to this offer has far exceeded our most 
generous estimates. 

This overwhelming acceptance clearly testifies to a 
growing preference for adding and calculating machines 
offering the simplicity and accuracy of 10-key keyboards. 


It also points up the need for school training on these 
machines to meet the growing need for operators. 

This complete, new course is available to you now. It 
contains all the necessary materials including instructor’s 
guide, exercise sets, students’ handbooks, wall charts, 
certificates of proficiency, etc. And... Remington Rand 
will be glad to assist by counsel in helping you set up 
your 10-key instruction program. 


SEND FOR THIS DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


We have prepared an illustrated folder about this 
course. It describes in detail the materials offered. 
Write to Remington Rand, Room 2146, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Ask for your free copy of A857. 
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“The consumer has been rediscovered 
and is being explored by economists and 
businessmen. They want to learn how he 
functions and the psychologically-minded 
wish to learn further why he functions 
as he does in his choice-making.” 


CONSUMER 
INTEREST 
ON THE 
MOVE 


Agnes Lebeda 


lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


HE consumer has been redis- 

covered. He is being probed, 
measured, sifted, generalized, and re 
generalized. For generations, econo- 
mists and later business men con- 
sidered the consumer as one of the 
dependent variables in economic de- 
cisions. Economists taught that pro- 


duction was the ultimate aim of suc- : Courtesy Household Finance Corporation 
cessful business and business men . when consumers are in a buying mood, they plan to purchase those goods they 
avreed desire and they are willing to borrow }: necessary.” 
ag : 


Kconomics was taught and de ’ ied aia 
sales would automatically rise. The ing of this type of study is the one 


veloped (and often, still is) around Ser ; 
P é sas lend. 7 merchandiser’s problem was to divert made by the federal Reserve Board 
the tactors ot production: land, la , ° “iy : P ; 

| the consumer’s demand from the with the help of the Survey Research 


bor, capital and management, and the : i 7 ee a 
baa a 9 : product a competitor might be sell Center of the University of Michi- 
distribution of income among these . ot: T ee } : F 
, ; : ing to one of his own products so that gan.. The Survey Research Cente 
factors. Production was the purpose ’ . . : BS - . 
: / : ; ‘ he would share in a greater portion conducts a poll with the aid of a 
of the existence of business and in- : ; tek cee’ elt tiakeee 
; : : of the increased wages. crew of interviewers. 
dustry and to receive greater profi - ae: ee 

: om 33 lhe consumer participating in the 


it was thought necessary to produce The New Look 


i poll is asked questions as to his near- 
any Today, economists and business 


ee) eee ee goods , future plans for spending his income. 
goods. Although labor received its men are taking a new look at the con- ny, reports are tabulated and Seale: 
wage in the distribution of income, it sumer. They are discovering and ated; and conclusions as to possible 
was assumed by the producer that he have discovered that consumers can group demands are made. The par- 


should pay out as little at possible and and have changed their rates of (%. . : . ; 
: ticipant is questioned again at a later 


then bend every effort to win back spending and saving regardless of ; 
: - Sas date as to how he really disposed of 


for himself more of the total national changes in income. These changes 2 me ! 
; : } his income. The answers with those 
payment than his competitors would could probably only happen in a na- ; s 
: ‘ = : : : - bit of the other participants are also 
get. Consumption, if considered at tion with a high level of income and P 
; : a aaa : tabulated and the results are com- 
all, was merely a by-product of any high level of living. Nevertheless, : 
tel pared with the expectations suggested 
economic decision. studies have been made and are con- ' 
Merchandising was important. but — tinuing to be made to learn what the Py the early study. In these experi 
only to reach the consumer’s taste. consumer plans to demand for his in- mental studies it has been found 


It was assumed that as wages rose, come. One of the most far-reach- that as an individual the consumer 
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may have changed his mind as to his 
purchases and savings but that as a 
group the total results of the early 
questionnaire-survey are in close con- 
formity to the conclusions drawn 
from the early questionnaire. These 
surveys are still in the experimental 
stage but they have drawn nation- 
wide attention among economists. 


The Consumer Plans 

Recently when the consumer felt 
prices were too high, that he was not 
getting his money’s worth, and that 
he had an adequate stockpile of goods 
upon which he could rely, he refused 
to spend his increased income for 
goods and services. This sales re- 
sistance resulted in a great increase 
in liquid savings. Percentage-wise, 
savings rose much faster than in- 
comes. This unusual result posed an 
interesting problem for the econo- 
mists, so much so, that the University 
of Minnesota School of Business Ad- 
ministration sponsored a conference 
in May, 1952, around the topic, “In- 
come and Savings.” Nationally and 
internationally known eccnomists and 
business men were in attendance. 

It has been found that when con- 
sumers are in a buying mood, they 
plan to purchase those goods they de- 
sire and they are willing to borrow 
if necessary. To the younger genera- 
tion, debt is not the bugaboo that it 
was to their fathers and mothers 
when they were younger, possibly be- 
the has 
grown up with increased installment 


cause younger generation 
buying and indebtedness in the home ; 
and they were too young during the 
depression to have developed a. seri- 
ous depression psychosis. 


Consumer Comes First 


The consumer has been with us 
since the time of Adam and Eve, but 
he became lost with the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution. To be sure a 
few of the classical economists were 
much aware of the position of the 
consumer in the economic system. 
The most famous of them all, Adam 
Smith, gave a definite position to the 
role of the consumer in the economic 
when he wrote in his An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations, which was 


first printed in 1776: ‘Consumption 


system 


is the sole end and purpose of all 
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problems of the consumer. 
are also growing numbers of teachers 


production; and the interest of the 
producer ought to be attended to only 
so far as it may be necessary for pro- 
moting that of the consumer.” Yet 
to most of the classical economists it 
usually seemed that the consumer was 
the end for production rather than 
the means for production. Conse- 
quently, the consumer was forgotten 
by most economic educators with the 
exception of the few who kept his 
interests in mind through the promo- 
tion of courses in consumer educa- 
tion. 

These consumer-conscious teachers 
received an impetus to their work 
during the Great Depression when 
proper choice-making became very 
important. World War II halted the 
interest on the part of those outside 
of consumer education only to have 
the rest return with 
greater force 4 14 energy after World 
War II and during the Korean War 
when the consumer did not react to 
This 


interest will likely continue to ° 


consumer 


traditional economic formulas. 
in this era of the highes. imeviics, 
the highest production, the highest 
level of living, the greatest cost of 
government and the greatest number 
of constimer choices in goods and 
services that the United States has 
ever known. 

The 


choice-making is much more difficult 


consumer’s position as to 
and complex than it was fifty years 
ago and there is need, today, as never 
before in our history, for the edu- 
cation of our youth as consumers. 


Consumer Interest Receiving Attention 

Books in the area of marketing 
and general economics are appearing 
today that have been written from 
the consumer point of view and, if 
nothing more, at least a chapter or < 
small section within a chapter is be- 
ing devoted to the consumer. Articles 
in the professional as well as in the 
general magazines are appearing that 
are giving consideration to the con- 
sumer’s place and to his problems in 
the Giving further em- 
phasis to’ the place of the consumer 


economy. 


in the economy, there are economists 
who are specializing in the study of 
the problems of consumption and the 


There 


in the areas of marketing and of eco- 
nomics in the colleges organizing 
their courses around the consumer or 
at least giving him some thought. 


Consumer Interest on the Move 

Production and the distribution of 
income among the factors of produc 
tion are important factors in any 
economy. No economy can exist with- 
out either. But the consumer is the 
determining factor to what produc- 
tion shall be in the complex economy 
that we have today and his desires 
and demands are being carefully con- 
sidered. He is no longer considered 
a dependent variable to production 
but he is becoming to be appreciated 
as the means to production. The con- 
sumer has been rediscovered and is 
being explored by economists and 
business men. 
how he functions and the psycho- 


They want to learn 


logically-minded wish to learn fur- 
ther why he functions as he does in 
his choice-making. It is a challenge 
to the consumer educator to help his 
‘ttudents develop an understanding 
of techniques and methods that will 
aid them in solving the economic 


problems that they have. 


Conclusions 

What does the above indicate to 
the teacher who is concerned with 
consumer objectives in the teaching 
of economic education? It indicates: 

1. That for the first time in genera- 
tions the economist and the business 
man are considering the consumer as 
a choice-maker and not merely as an 
income-spender. 

2. That the consumer’s economic 
vote with his dollar is being more 
carefully measured and analyzed. 

3. That the writers of textbooks 
and articles in economics and eco- 
nomic education are giving the con- 
sumer a definite place in the economy. 

4, That the traditional approach to 
economics on the concept of profit 
and the profit motive is being chal- 
lenged by the consumer interest ap- 
proach. 

5. And it further indicates that the 
teacher of consumer education or 
consumer economics can continue to 
contribute to the growth of his stu- 
dent’s understanding of the problems 
of wise buying, and intelligent use of 
goods, services and resources. 
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“The essential task of management is to determine the basic desires of their 
employees; to determine the method of satisfying the desires; and then to 
choose the appropriate incentive, or incentives, and to apply them to the 
worker in a manner that will result in greatest productivity." 


INCENTIVES—WHAT KIND? 


Leon C. Megginson 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


NE of the continually recurring 

goals of business management is 
increasing the productivity and et- 
ficiency of employees. Although it is 
realized that infinite improvement is 
not feasible or possible, in the ma- 
jority of cases considerable savings 
in unit labor and overhead costs can 
be achieved by increasing the output 
per employee per unit of time. There 
are many ways by which this increase 
can be obtained. 

One of the best ways of achieving 
this increase, is the judicious appli- 
cation of incentives as stimulants to 
employees to increase their individual 
and collective productivity. By ap- 
plying these stimulating factors, man- 
agement endeavors to either induce or 
to drive the employees to increase 
their efficiency by finding improved 
methods of performing the work and 
by reducing their wasted efforts and 
materials. The infinite variety of 
incentives varies from the develop- 
ment of the individual’s desire for 
economic gain, pride, and recogni- 
tion on the one hand to forced labor 
conditions on the other. Manage- 
ment attitudes concerning motivation 
have ranged from the ‘“work-or- 
starve,” to the “give-them-bread-and- 
circuses too”; from negative sanc- 
tions of fear and punishment to posi- 
tive rewards and inducements. 
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Need for Incentives 


To the that management 


deals with the inanimate 


extent 
factors of 
production such as machines, ma- 
terials, and supplies it can accurately 
predict what the input-output rela- 
tionship is going to be and can vary 
the factors accordingly in order to 
achieve the desired production. How- 
ever, when dealing with people the 
intangible factor of volition is intro- 
duced and the workers will react the 
way management wants them to only 
to the extent that they choose to re- 
act that way. 

Incentives are needed because it is 
impossible to gain the cooperation of 
employees without some form of in- 
That 
necessarily have to be of a financial 


ducement. incentives do not 
nature was emphasized by Clarence 
Francis, Chairman of General Foods, 
when he said: “You can buy a man’s 
time; you can buy a man’s physical 
presence at a given place; you can 
even buy a measured number of 
skilled muscular motions per hour or 
day ; but you cannot buy enthusiasm. 
You cannot buy initiative; you can- 
not buy loyalty; you cannot buy de- 
votion of hearts, minds, and souls. 


You have to earn these things.’ 
1Stephen G. Henry, “Opening of the Confer- 
ence,” Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Louis- 
iana Personnel Management Conference, (College 
of Commerce, Louisiana State University, 1952), 
pp. 7-8. 


. a sincerely firm shake of the hand" 
". . . a friendly smile” 


Nature of Incentives 


There is a chain of events that 
occurs either consciously or uncon- 
sciously behind every human activity. 
First, there is the desire for some- 
thing. This desire leads to the choice 
of methods for satisfying that de- 
sire. This in turn leads to the appli- 
cation of an incentive (or incentives) 
that induces a man to accomplish the 
act. The essential thing to remember 
is that a person has a reason for do- 
ing everything, and this reason is 
based upon one of the following 
basic desires of men: 

1. The biological urge to live, or the 
desire for subsistence ; 

2. The gregarious urge, or the de- 


sire to belong ; 


3. The desire for place, power, and 


prestige ; and 

4. The service instinct. 

Man is very complex and the more 
complicated his individual personality 
the less obvious and direct is the de- 
cisive cause of a given response. 
Therefore these desires: rarely appear 
alone as single causes of action, but 
larger 


appear in pairs or 


The essential task of man- 


usually 
groups. 
agement is to determine the basic 
desires of their employees; to deter- 
mine the method of satisfying the de- 
sires; and then to choose the appro- 
priate incentive, or incentives, and to 
apply them to the worker in a man- 
ner that will result in the greatest 


productivity. 
Types of Incentives 


There are many ways of classify- 
ing incentives, but probably the most 
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meaningful classification is according 
to the form the reward takes; that is, 
material or nonmaterial. Material in- 
ducements consist of something tan- 
gible such as money, goods, or serv- 
the nonmaterial have an in- 
tangible appeal which is satisfaction 


ices, 


yielding per se such as pride, power, 
prestige, altruism, comradeship, and 
negatively viewed, certain forms of 
coercion. 

Both types of incentives have great 
potential motivating power so they 
should not be considered as mutually 
exclusive. Instead, the problem is to 
integrate the material incentives into 
the intangible pattern of human re- 


lations. The motivating power of 


financial rewards is strongly affected 


by the power of human relations into 
they Al- 


though this article deals primarily 


which are introduced. 
with the nonmaterial incentives, there 
is meant to be no implication that ma- 


terial incentives are not effective. 


Personal Development 
One of the greatest challenges fac- 
ing management today is the effective 
utilization of available manpower. Al- 
though the industrial revolution of 
the 
much of the physical exertion from 


eighteenth century eliminated 
work, it caused imen to become ad- 
juncts to the machines and removed 
much of the dignity of the individual. 

Although the social scientists have 
only recently emphasized the dignity 
and worth of the individual as im- 
portant to work motivation, they 
were recognized nearly two thousand 
years ago when the Greatest Teacher 
who ever lived said, “Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” These tenets form the basis 
of the nonmaterial incentives, espe- 
cially those pertaining to the recog- 
nition and development of the in- 
dividual. 

How does management develop in- 
dividuals by personal recognition: 
There are many ways but probably 
the most effective is through personal 
consultation with 


conversation and 


the employees. Personal encourage- 
ment fills a place that nothing else 
can. Mr. John Slezak, the present 


Assistant Secretary of the Army, and 
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formerly president of the Turner 
Brass Works, Illinois, 
summarized this concept as follows: 
“Employees are human beings, and 
to get the most out of them, treat 
them as such. Take time out to see 
them and to talk to them. Nothing is 
so reassuring and so inspiring to em- 


Sycamoie, 


ployees as having the boss talk to 
them. ... A good executive delegates 
many of his tasks to 
subordinates, but it is a very difficult 


competent 


task to delegate a pat of the back, a 
sincerely firm shake of the hand, or 
a friendly smile; and they are all 
vital factors in helping the employees 
do their best for you.’ 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
in this respect the importance of call- 
ing the workers by their names, for 
it is axiomatic that the sweetest sound 
to the human ear is one’s own name. 
To be 


should know his employees by name ; 


most effective. a manager 
know something of their personal 
lives; know their personal ambitions 
and aspirations. He should then co- 
ordinate their personal ambitions and 
aspirations with company goals and 
objectives. By so doing, he will 
make friends of the employees—and 
incidentally, increase their produc- 
tivity. 

One method of increasing the per- 
sonal dignity of the employees is the 
use of name plates for their desk or 
work station. This was tried by an 
Army tank corp commander during 
World War II and it was found that 
morale improved. The Union Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company has 
carried this to the extent of supply- 
ing name plates for each worker in 
the office. 
hance the individuality of the worker 


This practice tends to en- 


and to give him “‘status.”’ 

Employee publications may also 
be used effectively to manifest per- 
sonal recognition. Employees ex- 
perience a sense of pride in seeing 
their name in print, especially if a 
picture is included. These publica- 
tions should be employee orientated 
and include items of interest to the 
rather than 


rank and file workers 


to management. 


2 John Slezak, “Motivating Employees to Work,” 
Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Louisiana 
Personnel-Management Conference, (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; College of Commerce, Louisiana State 
University, 1952), p. 46. 


Service awards also serve as 
stimuli to production by increasing 
the sense of personal worth; the ap- 
peal is to the employee’s pride and de- 
sire for a position of prominence. 
The famous Hawthorne experiments 
at the Western Electric Company 
proved the importance of personal 
The 
studies, which were designed to show 
the effect in the changes in working 
conditions, showed that regardless of 


recognition by management. 


what happened to the working condi- 
tions, production increased because 
the workers being observed had the 
feeling they were a special “in” group 
and had a voice in making decisions 
that directly concerned them. This 
exemplifies the principle that a per- 
son’s reaction to a given situation 
will vary according to his estimate of 
how his status will change as a result 
of the proposed action. 

Merit promotions furnish one of 
the most effective means of increas- 
ing productivity by showing personal 
recognition. When advancements in 
position are based upon merit there 
is a greater inducement for a person 
This 


incentive 


to improve himself. policy 


serves as an not only 
through furnishing a financial reward 
for initiative and efficiency ; but also 
through giving additional prestige, 
authority, and position. It is the sym- 
bol of 


ahead.” 


progressing, ie., “getting 


Development of Group Spirit 


Most individuals are bi-polar in 
nature; they desire to be treated as 
individuals, but at the same time are 
compelled by nature to join and co- 
operate with others in group activi- 
ties and to be accepted by the group. 
There is inherent in everyone the de- 
sire to express himself as an in- 
dividual and often this desire is so 
strong that it overpowers the desire 
for cooperation. The inevitable re- 
sult is conflict within the organiza- 
tion. This of human nature 
causes another of management’s im- 
that in- 


facet 
portant problems — seeing 
dividuals are treated as such while at 
the same time co-operating to achieve 
the objectives of the organization. 
A business organization in reality 
is a form of social system. In reality 
a business concern is composed of 
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two organizations, 1.e., the formal 
one as shown by the table of or- 
ganization and secondly, the informal 
group 
workers. In many respects the latter 


relationships between _ the 
is more important to the workers 
than the 
prefer to be accepted by their fellow 


former for most workers 


workers more than by management. 
Group spirit can be generated in 
many ways. Among the more im- 


portant are social and recreational 


activities. Another way of achieving 
a sense of belonging is through peri- 
odic group meetings in which the 
workers are given an opportunity to 
voice their opinions—and having 
these opinions seriously considered. 
Espirit de corps is not something that 
can be obtained through directives 
but must be obtained through per- 
sonal contact with the employees and 
by creating within them the sense that 
the organization is theirs. 

Large decentralized organizations 
frequently permit their employees to 
tour the facilities of the plant in or- 
der to see the relationship of their 
job and other jobs. They also are 
encouraging plant visitation by em- 
ployee’s families. 

Service Concept 

One of the greatest desires of man- 
kind is to please someone by being 
of service to him. Nearly everyone 

feel feel 
This yearning permeates all 


needs to important, to 
wanted. 
levels of a business organization. If 
management can make the employees 
feel 
wanted by those in a position of au- 


needed and important, feel 


thority, feel proud of themselves and 
their jobs, the employees in turn will 
try to be more effective workers. 
Helping people find pride in their 
work turns disgruntled, dispirited 
people into willing, capable workers. 

Watch their 


jobs! 


people performing 
Perhaps they have some un- 
usual skill or aptitude; perhaps they 
concentration, 


have alertness, 


promptness, regularity, neatness, 
exactitude, or some other characteris- 
tic that causes them to do their job 
Notice these little 


things and tell the employees about 


particularly well. 


them; compliment the work they are 


doing; thank them for their assist- 


ance. 
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Closely related to the desire for 
service is the urge of creative work- 
manship. An employee will have 
more enthusiasm and initiative when 
he believes the work he is perform- 
ing has usefulness and purpose. The 
desire for creativeness can be encour- 
aged by management by diversifying 
employee activities but some of the 
benefits of specialization will be lost. 
Other methods that have been used 
to stimulate this desire for creative- 
ness are: rotating employee’s on dif- 
ferent jobs, allowing the worker to 
use more discretion in the method of 
operation, holding contests, featuring 
employees in advertising, and utiliz- 
ing suggestion systems. 

One office found that productivity 
increased when a bouquet of red 
roses was given to the girl with the 
highest daily production record. Not 
only the intrinsic value of roses, but 
also the connotation of excelling lead 
the employees to increase their out- 
put and efficiency. 

Conclusions Regarding the Use of 

Incentives 

For a business to be most success 
ful, management must obtain the co- 
operation of the employees through 
the judicious use of incentives. Up 
to the subsistence level (which dif- 
fers with different individuals), the 
material incentives are very adequate 
for stimulating employees; beyond 
that, 
Henry Thoreau says in his essay, 


their value decreases, for as 
Walden, ‘““Superfluous wealth can buy 
superfluities only. Money is not re 
quired to buy one necessity of the 


soul,” 

Very effective as motivating fac- 
tors are the nonmaterial incentives, 
which, in essence, develop pride and 
hope in an employee; pride in his 
past achievements and hope for fu- 
ture accomplishments. Without these 
two essentials, an employee will de- 
teriorate and become stagnant. This 
idea was succinctly stated by Robert 
Frost in “The Death of the 
Worker,” when he said of Silas that 
he had, “Nothing to look backward 


Farm 


to with pride, and nothing to look 
forward to with hope.” 

The incentive chosen by manage- 
ment must appeal to the motive 
which is most prominent in the group 
involved. By appealing to a number 
of motives, the results are likely to 
be more effective than if the appeal 
is to only one. If the selected incen- 
tive proves inadequate to achieve the 
desired results, management can 
either try to change the employee's 
estimate of its value or use another 
incentive. 

Regardless of the specific incen- 
tives used, to be most effective, they 
should be integrated with the other 
empleyment elements ; they should be 
superimposed upon a wage base that 
is comparable to that of surrounding 
firms; they should be based upon 
adequate work standards ; they should 
be understood, approved, and ad- 
ministered by the one most responsi- 
bie for increasing production-—the 
supervisor; and they should be inte- 
into the core of the 


grated very 


philosophy of top management. 
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“First and foremost, business teachers are responsible for developing indi- 


viduals. 


Secondly, they are teachers of subject matter. 


As part of these 


two aims, all teachers whether specific vocational subject or general educa- 
tional instructors are teachers of the broad and important subject of reading.” 


THE BUSINESS EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTOR ALSO TEACHES READING 


Bernard Elliott Budish 


Fairleigh Dickinson College 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


ARY Jones teaches boys and 

girls shorthand at a large pub- 
lic high school in New York City; 
Charles Smith 
bookkeeping and 
small rural town; John Wright is in- 


teaches youngsters 


accounting in a 


structor of general business subjects 
in a private college in the Far West. 
First 
teachers are responsible for develop- 
Secondly, they are 


and foremost these business 
ing individuals. 
teachers of subject matter. But as 
part of these two aims, all teachers 
whether specific vocational subject 
or general educational instructors are 
teachers of the broad and important 
subject of reading. 

A great deal of information about 
the core curriculum and progressive 
or modern education has been writ- 
ten in our educational literature. 
However, to many business educa- 
tors, their place in this new system of 
education has been uncertain. Busi- 
ness educators are not quite sure how 
to bring general education into spe- 
cific bookkeeping, typewriting, busi- 
ness arithmetic, and shorthand class- 
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rooms. Of course, one of the basic 
requisites of a core curriculum is a 
sound knowledge of reading. 

The business education department 
of Fairleigh Dickinson College has 
found that reading can be taught in 
including business 

months 


all classrooms 
courses. Several ago, the 
entire faculty of Fairleigh Dickinson 
College was introduced to a most 
charming woman, Dr. Stella Center. 
Dr. Center formerly the di- 
rector of the reading clinic at New 
York University and 
time, she is reading consultant at 


was 
at the present 


Fairleigh Dickinson College. 

During a series of informal lec- 
tures followed by question periods, 
the college faculty was impressed 
with her remarks which revealed that 
people within or hal- 
lowed halls of educational institutions 
read one-fourth or one-half slower 
than their capabilities warrant and 
rapid reading rates usually indicate 
Strange as it 


outside the 


better comprehension. 
may the slow 
stands less of what he reads than the 


seem, reader under- 
reader who can and does read rapid- 
ly. 

According to Dr. Center, reading is 
thinking ; “controlled thinking via the 
stimulus of the printed page.” She 
states that the cause of many fail- 


ures and poor quality work on the 
high school and college levels is ini- 
tiated by poor reading techniques 
rather than by low intelligence. To 
counteract and help eliminate this 
problem, Dr. Center believes that all 
teachers, including business teachers, 
should be to a certain extent teachers 
of reading. 

seminars with the 
Fairleigh 


In a series of 
various departments of 
Dickinson College, Dr. Center spent 
time individually with the English, 
the social studies, the engineering 
and science, and the business depart- 
ments. 

The business department’s seminar 
was spent in perusal of general meth- 
ods of improvement of reading in 
business education subjects at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson College and in a spe- 
examination of the textbooks 


But the result- 


cific 
used at the college. 
ing discussion and _ information 
gained applies not only to our situ- 
ation at Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
but to any college or high school sit- 
uation where emphasis is being placed 
on a well-rounded general education 
as well as specific vocational training. 
Bus. Ed. Teachers—Note 

300ks and textbooks in business 
education are mainly expository writ- 
ing— that is, explanatory writing. 
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Our writings don’t tell beautiful or 
romantic stories as English literature 
class may have; they don’t explain 
serious and important epic historic 
dramas. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between reading matter in the 
business education department and 
reading materials in the English or 
social science departments. Because 
the materials of English and history 
are numerous, varied, and at times 
interesting and historic, it is easy to 
get students to want to read books, 
to motivate them to read. 

The books and other writings in 
business education are in the main, 
highly technical books which contain 
a large body of difficult and factual 
material. The reader (student) must 


have a tremendous drive to read 


these books. The business teacher is 
essential in providing at least part of 
the drive in the form of motivation. 
Unless our students have a strong 
motivation drive or because they have 
definite professional or other goals, 
they will soon turn away from our 
texts. It is a tribute to the teacher 
of business education that we have 
retained such a large part of the en- 
rollments of high schools and col- 
It has been the work of the 
the 
straight-laced 


leges. 


instructor who has overcome 


sometimes dry and 
texts. 
Readability: 

It is very important for teachers of 
education to make certain 
that from the standpoint of readabil- 
ity the 
materials are presented to the stu- 
dents. If books not 


they will be quickly put aside; there- 


business 


right textbooks and other 


are readable, 
fore, the first requisite of any book 
or magazine chosen is that it should 
be readable and readable for the age 
and intelligence level of our students. 


Typography: 


Books must be typographically 


well done. There should be a great 
many human interest pictures. For 
example, in one general business text 
which we discussed —there were 
many excellent examples of human 
interest pictures; there was a picture 
of the financial section of Wall Street 
on a very busy day; there was the 
picture of the huge undertaking in- 


volved in the building of a high way ; 
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and still another photo of business 
and calculating machines in action. 
Typography is especially important 
to college freshmen who are bridg- 
ing the gap between high school and 
college work. Books can and must 
be part of the bridge. The typog- 
raphy of business education books 
can help bridge the gap by having 
paragraph headings, _ tabulations, 
graphs, pictographs, etc. 

One device which teachers should 
mention as an aid to better reading 
is the outlining of paragraph head- 
ings. This gives pupils a general 
picture of what they are reading. It 
is also a very good idea to leaf 
through the chapter before reading it, 
the para- 


graphs and sections, looking at the 


noting the headings of 


pictures and graphs, and getting a 
general picture of what the author is 
trying to say. Then, when we ac- 
tually read the material, we have a 
certain familiarity with it. 
Reviewing: 

Reviewing is very important. Part 
of every teacher’s job is to tell and 
show students that reviewing is just 
what it says it is—re-viewing. Read 
ing and reading again the same ma 
To 


tries once in the bookkeeping text and 


terial. read about accrual en- 
to understand thoroughly what has 
been written would be a difficult task 
for anyone for our novice students, 
it is nearly impossible. They must 


have a sure introduction and moti 
vation provided by the teacher. They 
must know what to look for and then 
they must read and re-read the ma- 
terial till they have a firm grasp of 
it. 


Assignment: 

The assignment is an important 
part of teaching reading. Besides 
providing the necessary motivation, 
the instructor must assign questions 
from the ends of the chapters. These 
questions should be of two types. 
They should be for comprehension 
and application. The problems which 
are given should have a basis— usu- 
ally some facts, then the problem 
should be solved from these facts. 
Most business teachers, by now, are 


aware that their assignments are not 


made by simply saying—read the 


next chapter and answer all the ques- 


We select our ques- 
tions carefully. We see that these 
questions are good ones and that 


tions at the end. 


answers are provided in the readings. 


Vocabulary: 

The vocabulary load of the mate- 
rials which we assign to our students 
is especially important. We must 
realize that this vocabulary is difh- 
cult because it is new. Teachers who 


have used certain terms for many 


vears are liable to become accustomed 


to them and not realize that to the 
beginner, they may be quite difficult. 
However, there is more to it than 
just the fact that the material is new. 
It is not just a question of studying 
these individual new words, but also, 
of studying phrases. For example, 
we may know what cash means, we 
may know what surrender means, we 
may also have an idea as to the mean 
ing of value—but do we know the 
meaning of cash-surrender-value. 
The good teacher will aid his stu- 
dents’ reading by presenting any dif- 
ficult words and phrases before giv- 
ing a reading assignment. It is es- 
that 
when explaining vocabulary. 


used 
The 


dictionary should always be at one’s 


sential illustrations are 


side when reading any kind of ma- 
terial. Business teachers could spend 
many periods of instruction with less 
importance than a period devoted to 
the the 
course is an advanced one, perhaps 


use of the dictionary. If 


a dictionary of special terms in a par 
ticular field might be worth while. 


Pre-Viewing: 


By all 


must read all materials before we as- 


means, we the instructors 


sign them to our students. However, 
it also is essential for the teacher to 
pick out the high points and tell the 
At first, 


this is simply a task of reading and 


students what to look for. 


telling the students what to look for. 
It soon becomes a task of showing 
the students ow to look for the high 
points, the important the 
None of this work should 


facts in 
chapter. 
be routine—never say—read the next 


chapter for homework. Always 
have something interesting and ex- 
citing to say about that next chapter. 

Perhaps, we can take one of the 


visual symbols from each chapter as 
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our point of departure. For ex- 
ample, in the section on banking in 
one of our textbooks in general busi- 
ness, there is a picture of a bank and 
its many departments. We might 
start this chapter by turning to this 
picture and getting the class to talk 
about the functions of the 
bank as they look at the picture of 
If we do begin 


various 


these departments. 
with one of these pictures, or a dia- 
gram, or a pictogram, or something 
concrete—then we will be better able 
to make the assignment. 

There is no style or very little style 
in the literary sense in any of our 
texts or other reading matter. We, 
the teachers, must bring style and 
human interest into our books by our 
It is difficult to 
bring warmth to the office machines 


motivation methods. 
text-—with its row upon row of fig- 


ures to be added or subtracted or 
but try we must to bring 
the book. 


very good method is to explain our 


multiplied 


some warmth into One 
own work experiences to the class; 
make the material live for the stu- 
dents and they will enjoy and under- 


stand it all the more. 


Daily Effort 


Business Education 


The 
ment of Fairleigh Dickinson College 


Depart- 


is encouraging students to improve 
their reading in the following ways: 

1.—The_ best 
business education are used. 


2.—An effort is made to see that 


pe »ssible books in 


the books and other materials are 


really read by the students. This is 
accomplished by: 
a.—Checking on comprehension. 
b.—If an indication of a reading 
problem exists, students are re- 
ferred to the school reading clinic. 
3.—Students. are encouraged to 
read every type of material related 
to the subject matter field. They are 
encouraged to discuss these materials 
with their instructors after class and 
to form reading clubs for discussion 
and evaluation of the readings. 
4.—The Department is determined 
to make the reading material of busi- 
education 


ness courses as interest- 
ing and vital as possible by strong 
verbal introductions and good use of 


motivation techniques. 
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MACHINE TRAINING 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 61) 


he seems stupid when really he is 


quite sensible and anxious to do a 


good job. 

Much of what we call intelligence 
is merely ability to do things in a par- 
psychologists 


ticular Some 


have gone so far as to say that think- 


way. 


ing is merely an organized procedure 
for doing things. Businessmen per- 
ennially tell us that all they want is 
people who have good personality, 
willingness to work, and basic com- 
prehension of the fundamental proc- 
esses; that the school should empha- 
size these and not concern itself 
about specific training. Well 


Certainly personality and the 


and 
good. 
fundamental processes are basic, but 
personality and ability to use the 
fundamental manifest 
themselves not in general but in par- 
ticular ways. When the student gets 
into the office, he must express his 


processes 


personality in the office environment 
which is often very strange to him. 
He must manifest his intelligence in 
the use of devices which are char- 
If he is not 


acquainted with these devices, if he 


acteristic of the office. 


has never even seen these machines 
before, he is lost for several days. 
Businessmen usually make their 
judgments about people during their 
initiation period and, even though a 
person does well later on, he carries 
the stigma of his apparent inability 
during the first days for a long time. 
Why should we handicap our busi- 
this additional 
Far from giving less ma- 


ness students with 
burden ? 
chine training, there is considerable 
evidence that we should give more 
with 
Every graduate of a business 


acquaintanceship more  ma- 
chines. 
department ideally should be able to 
operate at least one make of all the 
Ob- 


viously he cannot learn all of these 


more common office machines. 


well, but a minimum acquaintance- 
ship skill can be developed. In addi- 
tion it may and often is desirable to 
develop at least one of these skills to 
the initial mastery level. 

To accomplish this will require bet- 
ter teaching procedures and mate- 
rials for the class room. Procedures 
will have to be worked out whereby 


each student teaches another student 
before he learns another skill, for 
obviously the teacher cannot teach 
each student each skill as an individ- 
ual. The achievement of this goal 
will 
teachers, 
chine manufacturers. 

Some manufacturers seem only in- 
terested in selling their machines and 
then don’t want to be bothered again. 
They are few in number and will not 
Everyone must recognize 


cooperation among 


require 


administrators, and ma- 


survive. 
that the opportunities for profit on 
sales in the school are meager. The 
payoff comes when the student is out 
on the job and indicates that he needs 
this type of machine and that type 
of device in order to be more efficient 
and is able to tell why. 
manufacturers in 


To the ex- 
tent to which all 
general and individual manufactur- 
ers in particular are able to get this 
accomplished they make increased fu- 
ture sales inevitable. No salesman 
can do as good a selling job as the 
school when it does a good teaching 
job. However, the learning materials 
must be than mere outlines. 
They must be detailed, complete and 


good training programs or they will 


more 


not be used. 

Teachers must be willing to help 
manufacturers develop training ma- 
terials; but manufacturers must be 
willing to produce materials of this 
type. If they will, they can help ma- 
terially to raise the level of compe- 
tency for the beginning worker. By 
helping to raise the standards of 
school work, they can help the em- 
ployers get better workers and most 
of all they can facilitate the use of 
machines in the office. The further 
development of machine work is 
vitally necessary if we are going to 
reduce the high cost of office proc- 
essing. 

Mechanization of the office 


take place regardless of what we do, 


will 


simply because it is so necessary. 
Will it take place in an orderly way 
on the basis of competency or will it 
come by hit and miss? Teachers 
and manufacturers have here an ideal 
opportunity to cooperate to their mu- 


tual benefit. 
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INTEREST IN YOUR JOB 


Adelaide Le Roy 


McHenry, Illinois « 


The Journal welcomes Mrs. Le Roy to its pages and commends her for her 


missionary spirit. 


Mrs. Le Roy has been in business as stenographer and 


secretary for several years. Even though she has married into a family of 
four who are keeping her busy and happy at home, she has found time to 
say a few words to prospective office workers from her own experience. We 


thank you, Mrs. Le Roy. 


T HE most important single item to- 
wards succeeding in any job or po- 
sition is /nterest. 

Do you finish a book if it doesn’t 
hold your interest? Do you go bowl- 
ing, 
fishing, hunting or do anything for 
that matter which doesn’t hold your 


dancing, skating, swimming, 


interest ? 

The fact that you want to earn a 
living leads to another truth; this 
desire can be accomplished best by 
training for a particular job or posi- 
tion. 

Let’s suppose your ambition is to 
become a stenographer or secretary ; 
you will have to face certain facts. 
Graduation is just the first step, a 
big one though, because by that time 
you should have confidence in your 
ability to do a particular job. How- 
ever, you can’t fool an employer very 
long. [ither you can or cannot do 
the job. If you accept the fact that 
you are just a beginner until you se- 
cure some experience, it will help you 
considerably to become a competent 
stenographer or secretary. 

First, list the things you can do 
well so that when you become dis- 
couraged you can say to yourself “I 
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1 am able 
fast’. 


These are facts that you can cling to 


am an excellent typist” or “ 
to transcribe my notes very 
when something goes wrong. 

Then list all the things people seem 


When 


you have the facts before you, it is 


to accuse you of doing wrong. 


so much easier to correct them. 

When an employer or co-worker 
sees you making a real effort to do 
a good job, that person is usually 
willing to help you. Now-a-days, be- 
cause of shortage of workers you 
are likely to be given ample time to 
show your employer you can ‘‘make 
good”’. 

No matter how young or how old 
you are, two main facts about a job 
stand out like a sore thumb. Your 
employer is paying you for certain 
hours of your time. No matter how 
lenient a company may be, you will 
be expected to be on time and to be 
at your desk except for a stipulated 
amount of time during the day. This 
means you are not to go out for a 
snack more than once a day and you 
are not to stay in the wash room 
except for a few minutes each time 
you find it necessary to retire there. 


Your break in the afternoon should 


not be as long as in the morning. 


Time on Your Hands 
Actually you may find you have 
considerable time on your hands and 
when such is the case you can see no 
harm in being away from your desk. 


However, when there are a number 


of people in the office, this leisure 
time skyrockets and means dollars 


and cents to the company. The best 


wav to make use of this time is to 


either help others or write personal 
As long as you are at your 
More 
than likely your immediate superior 
time 


letters. 
desk, no one will criticize you. 
have leisure 


knows when 


and will be lenient, but he does not 


you 


want other departments to question 
you or him about it. 

In all 
when everyone is swamped with 
work; on the other hand, there will 
After your superior 


offices there will be times 


be slack times. 
has vou trained, he will not want to 
will allow 


lose you. He therefore 


you a fair amount of freedom in 
what you do with your leisure time 
as long as you do not call your leisure 
to the attention of the heads of the 


company. 





Often the company executives 
have no idea of the time it takes to 
train people, even for a very ordi- 
nary job; therefore, if they see cer- 
tain people talking a lot, or miss them 
at their desks, they soon get the im- 
pression that those people are not 
actually needed. Once it gets around 
that you are usually in the wash room 
or out for a snack when someone is 
looking for you, you will find your- 
self on a black list—at least in your 
When the 


comes to dispense with someone’s 


employer’s mind. time 
services, it may well be you! 

Naturally you want to be liked by 
your fellow workers. The company 
you work for is looking out for you; 
see to it that you look out for it. 

[f you find your work is all caught 
up, you can offer an associate a help- 
ing hand, but don’t insist if he is un- 
willing to give you something to do. 
You will soon find that when he ac- 
tually needs help, he’ll be glad to give 
you something to do. Don’t complain 
if it turns out to be filing or some- 
thing no one else cares to do. Some- 
time when you need something done 
in a hurry or are behind in your gen- 
eral work, that person will give you 
a hand. Also you have a chance to 
learn how to do something new or to 
improve your own skill. 


Use Your Initiative 

It helps you, too, if you are always 
willing to learn another job, even 
though you think it beneath your dig- 
nity. You never know when that in- 
formation may come in handy. Help- 
ing out at a mail desk on days thou- 
sands of statements were sent out 
benefited me years later when I alone 
had to get a volume of mail out in 
a hurry. Because I was able to show 
my company how to handle this prob- 
lem, I received a substantial raise. 

Short cuts are always very accept- 
able but don’t take it upon yourself 
to cut out some process because you 
cannot see what good it will do. Do 
every job entrusted to you thor- 
oughly ; follow through on each step. 
A simple mark on a Kardex system 
may mean nothing to you but may 
help a salesman considerably with a 
certain customer. 

Often stenographers and secretar- 
ies have files of their own to keep 
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before the material is sent to the gen- 
eral file. It’s important to keep this 
up to date and so much easier to file 
twenty to fifty letters a day than two 
hundred and fifty next week! By 
then an answer may be back; it’s up 
to you to pull the file and how much 
easier if that letter is in the file in- 
stead of in a basket that takes ten or 
fifteen minutes to look through! 

Try to find a job with a company 
which makes products which are in- 
teresting to you. Ask plenty of 
questions before you take the job as 
to what your duties will be. When 
you have once accepted it, dig right 
in and find out all you can about your 
department and what is expected of 
you. Don’t make a mistake though 
and push your way, ignoring every- 
one else. You'll find the support of 
your fellow employees is needed at 
every turn; make them want to help 
you. 

You and Your "Boss" 

After you have held the job for 
a while, don’t begin to feel you are 
smarter than superior. He 
probably will be the first to admit 


your 


there are many things he does not 
know, but you can bet that he does 
know the essential things his job 
calls for. What if he doesn’t dic- 
tate the best letter ? 
the 
knows it 


Don’t go around 
fact, 


anyway. 


and _ broadcast probably 


everyone Rear- 
range a word here and there if he lets 
You'll 
find he will always give you the facts 
and it’s really your job to put them 


you and help him instead. 


together correctly. If you find he’s 
a stickler for using his own words, 
do it his way. He knows where to 
gather all the data necessary to his 
position; your problem is always to 
help him in whatever way you can 
without going over his head. Try to 
anticipate his wants, such as tele- 
phone numbers he uses frequently ; 
memorize them. Have files handy, 
ones you know he'll be calling for 
to take up with his superiors; have 
them lined up where you can lay 
your hands on them immediately 
Don’t get ahead of him to the ex- 
tent that you are telling him what 
to do; remember he is your “Boss.” 

If you had your own business, in 
order to make it succeed, you no 
joubt would have to give it all your 
and thought. Most 


running a business have little time 


time persons 


for leisure. If you are working for 
a salary, always remember when you 
walk out of the office your worries 
for the day are over; therefore, it’s 
up to you to give a day’s work for 
a day’s pay when the work is there 
to do. 

Often a plodding person doesn’t 
seem to receive as much reward as 
one who gets away with “murder” ; 
but actually, the one paying the most 
attention to his work is gaining 
knowledge that some day will en- 
able him to go out and open a busi- 
ness of his own. The person who 
thinks he is putting things over on 
the 
ing himself. 


in the end is only fool- 


“*Boss,”’ 





Glood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 


gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


COLLEGE GRADUATES IN 
MARKETING EVALUATED 


H, L. Porter, Manager 


Sales Training and Sales Supervisory Development 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 





These remarks were originally addressed 
to a group of marketing professors; they 
are concerned with the "college" gradu- 
ate. You who are secondary teachers 
may be surprised how the criticism and 
suggestions hit home; teachers of sub- 


; ; - It will be helpful to remember that 
jects other than marketing will also see a 


close relationship. 





4 USINESS teachers are always 
interested in learning about their 
product. Too frequently, lack of a 
formal follow-up program or time 
hinder the collection of data to form 
an over-all opinion. In order to in- 
form marketing professors about the 
effectiveness of their product on the 
job, Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) recently surveyed the supervis- 
ors of college men, as the letter sent 
to the supervisory personnel stated, 
“who had sought employment with 
our company or who had been or are 
now in our employ.” 
Approximately 300 


agers, assistant managers, sales man- 


men — man- 


agers, office managers, supervisors of 
personnel and safety, trainers—rated 
the college graduates under their su- 
pervision. Although their comments 
were analyzed by class of supervisor 
and for fields as a whole, there was 
surprisingly little difference of opin- 
ion on the major issues. 
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From this survey, a summary of 
strong and weak points of the mar- 
keting college graduate has been pre- 


pared. 


Strong Points of the College Graduate 
The strong points stressed are as 
follows: 
Possesses moré general knowledge. 
Has more ability to think. 
Learns more readily. 
Meets people well—has more polish 
and good manners. 
Adapts himself in a shorter time. 
Able to reach decisions more quickly. 
Progresses faster after preliminary 
work period. 
Very favorable were 
expressed for college men, especially 


comments 


in those cases where they were well 
adjusted to the work chosen and had 
progressed through the initial period 
of employment with a good attitude. 
In other those made 


words, who 


yood were outstandingly good. 


many of the men who commented on 
the college men were not themselves 
We could not find in 
the comments any strong bias aris- 
We be- 
lieve this speaks well for the spirit 


college men. 
ing from this circumstance. 


of fairness with which these college 
men are being supervised. 

We purposely did not elaborate on 
the 
apparent in analyzing the replies that 


“strong” points, since it became 


more helpful ideas were contained in 
the The 
the 
there is a 


“weak”. points mentioned. 


basic conclusion coming from 


that 


for the college 


survey however is 
favorable majority 
man even though he now has many 
weaknesses. 
Weak Points of the College Graduate 
Following is a summary of all 
No. effort 
was made to determine how many of 


weak points mentioned. 


them were possessed by each grad- 
uate. 
Needs more counsel in applying for 
a position: 

less of “what will you give me”; 
more of “what I can give you.” 
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Noi willing to start at the bottom: 
—-thinks education replaces experi- 
ence; doesn’t seera to understand 
need for knowing business from the 
ground up; doesn’t like to work with 
“details,” overlooks importance of 
mastering the details of the business ; 
selling often “‘belittled” 


(salesman and serviceman jobs). 


personal 


Expects to start as a Supervisor: 
—thinks education in school can re- 
place actual performance in the job 
he wishes to supervise ; gives impres- 
sion that he has learned more about 
“handling executives” than what he 
must do to attain an executive posi- 
tion. 


“Impatient” on 


ments: 


beginning assign- 
too concerned about promotions to 
master initial assignments; expects 
promotions on a “time schedule”; 
spends too much time thinking about 
the Big Boss. Overlooks importance 
of lower levels of supervision. Must 
first satisfy immediate supervisor! 


Expects high wages before ability to 
earn has been demonstrated: 

si —does not understand facts of eco- 
that to receive $1 he 
must bring in $1.50 or more; does 


nomic life, 1.e., 


not feel he must justify his salary 
but feels some one owes him a liv- 
ing; feels superior to those without 
degrees ; does not seem to understand 
that his competition is not all with 
other men with degrees; expects to 
assume living standards higher than 
he can earn at the start. | 


Too many have no on-the-job experi- 
ence: 

many have never had any job; 
have little understanding of indus- 
had any “hard 
knocks”; lack ability: to adjust from 


try; many haven't 


college life to the business world. 


Does not understand how to get along 
with people: 

—feels superior ; impatient in human 
relations ; does not appreciate help he 
receives from educated and unedu- 


cated co-workers; not trained in 


teamwork. 
Does not know how to express ideas 
effectively: 

weak in oral expression; weak in 
written expression. 
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Suggestions for the Curriculum 

Although these suggestions were 
directed specifically to the marketing 
professors of college students, many 
of them are also applicable to grad- 
uates of other college curricula, but 
most of all, to graduates of the sec- 
ondary school. 
Give students more preparation for 
the experiences they must go through 
immediately after graduation: 
—how to apply for a job 
—what to expect during first year or 
two after their employment. (Lack 
attitudes and skills for the starting 
assignments. ) 

how to use their early training to 
advantage. (Remember that training 
is a screening device. ) 
Instill in students the basic: funda- 
mentals for success: 
—hard work!! 
—willingness to start at bottom and 
work up 

patience 

personal pride in accomplishment 
(A. better attitude toward competi- 
tion. ) 
—teamwork 

need for earning the right to be a 
supervisor 
Present courses too theoretical and 
too general: 
—need some practice work in per- 
sonal selling and in marketing prob- 
lems 


—_> — —> 


—must teach men how to think— 
not just to know a lot 

—should tie up the loose ends and 
get students to see relationships of 
all the parts to the whole 

There is great need for a closer col- 
lege-industry relationship: 
—industry must counsel with the 
“factory” 

—the factory (the University) must 
keep in close touch with the “user” 
(the business world) 

—the relationship must become a 
continuous one 

Need more emphasis on study of 
people, especially for marketing 
majors: 
—student must first understand 
himself 

—student should know simple rules 
of getting along with people 

as a worker, as a supervisor 
—what is being done that corre- 
sponds to supervisory training in 
industry ? 

Need to create more “telling back” 
situations where thoughts must be or 
ganized and expressed: 

—orally 

—in writing 

Need more instructors with experi- 
ence in the use of what they are 
teaching: 

instructors are good 


too many 


teachers and poor “trainers.” 


—_—_> —_— > 


The Answer’s in 
“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
—_>_ — > 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


—_—_—>P> —> 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


How do you cope with blank 
stares in your typing class? 


Blank stares come from inattention as well as from misunderstanding; but many of 


them can be avoided by analyzing the problem and working out a solution. That is what 


Linda Sedenberg, Geneseo Community High School, Geneseo, Illinois, is doing, as is 


explained on the last page of this magazine. 


—_> > > 


—_> > > 
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“Tabulation is no longer a chore, but 
an interesting and pleasant experience 


for both pupils and teacher." 


INTRODUCING TABULATION 


James J. Forte 
William H. Maxwell Vocational High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


He’ often have we heard a 
teacher lament—“How can I! 
teach my students to set up tabula- 
tions when they can’t handle num- 
bers? They can’t add, subtract, or 
divide!” Too frequently, no doubt. 

But bravely the teacher plunges in- 
to the problem and discusses so many 
lines on a sheet of paper . . . add, sub- 
tract, divide . and is repaid by a 


sea of blank expressions. So she re- 


peats the process until she is ready 


to scream, and perhaps is rewarded 
by having five pupils out of forty 
grasp the general idea. 

There are teachers who have tried 
a simpler method with great success. 
Here is the procedure they generally 


follow. 


Setting the Stage 

The week before tabulation is to 
be introduced, the class reviews the 
centering of titles. This is done in 
concert which prepares ‘the way for 
the utilization of a drill technique 
throughout the learning process. 
After the class has practiced center- 
ing a dozen or so titles, the teacher 
placement. Since 


reviews vertical 


most tabulations are centered on 
whole pages, the titles should be cen- 
tered horizontally and vertically on 
whole sheets. The teacher informs 
the pupils that they must remember 
a key number for a whole page—66. 
(The teacher may interpose that on 
a sheet of paper, 81%” by 11”—stan- 


dard size letter paper used in an office 
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66 typewritten lines may be fitted 
on the page from top edge to bot- 
tom edge, or that there are six lines 


to each vertical inch). 


Centering Pattern 


The teacher proceeds to show the 


center the 
(The 


The teacher may ask: 


pupils how to 


titles vertically. terms must 


be made clear. 
“When I say center horizontally on 
a page, what direction do I mean?” 
The response elicited is ‘across the 
page”. The teacher continues: “If 


horizontal centering is across the 


page, in what direction would ver 


tical centering Someone will 


go?” 
“up and down”.) She 
that the 


alw ays answer 
explains then number of 
lines to be typed, in this case, titles, 
must be counted. The cx ymplete proc 


ess involves the following — steps 
which may be reduced to rules easy 
to remember : 

1. Count the 
(titles). To keep it simple, the first 


exercise is set up single spaced. Since 


number of lines 


we are using twelve titles, the number 
of typewritten lines is 12. 

2. Take the 
The next even number is 14. 


number. 
( The 


teacher explains here that if the num 


next even 


ber of lines to be typed is 13, the 
next even number is always taken- 
once again, it would be 14.) 

3. Insert the paper into the ma- 
chine so that the top edge is flush 
with the line scale as it emerges. 

4. Set the line space indicator at 
1, and space the paper with the line 
space lever, counting by two’s, start 
ing with the number 14, up to 66 


twelve 


(the key number for a whole sheet. 
For a half sheet, the key number is 
32, chosen because it is an even num 
ber to facilitate counting by two's. 
It allows an extra line at the bot 
tom ). 

5. Stop as soon as the number 66 
is reached, as this is the first line of 
writing. 
title horizon- 


tally (in concert) and type it. 


6. Center the first 

It has been my experience that if 
the class spaces and counts in con- 
cert, the individual who is confused 
and vague about single spacing and 
counting by two’s “catches on” as he 
calls out with the class. 

Several such exercises, varying the 
number of titles to be centered, 
should be worked out in concert by 
the entire class under the direction 
of the teacher. This will give the 
pupils sufficient practice in realizing 
that, 
to be typed is odd or even, the next 


whether the number of lines 
even number is always taken as the 


starting point in counting up to 66. 


Pattern Variation 
Since many tabulations are set up 
with varied spacing of lines, it is 
necessary to aid the student in for- 
mulating a concept of spacing be- 
tween typewritten lines: i.e., to leave 


blank 


written lines, the line space lever is 


one line between two type- 
moved twice ; to leave two blank lines, 
the line space lever is moved three 
times. A graphic method to impress 
this on the pupils is the following: 

1. Have each pupil insert a sheet 


of paper into the machine. 





2. Have each pupil type a sen- 
tence across the page. 

3. The teacher then instructs the 
pupils to move the line space lever 
twice. 

4. Have the students retype the 
sentence. 

5. The pupils are then directed to 
look at the two lines of typing. The 
teacher asks, “How many blank lines 
are there between the two typed 
lines?’ Answers will vary, but most 
students will respond: “Two blank 
lines.” 

6. The teacher then instructs the 
entire the cylinder 
towards itself one click and fill in the 
The teacher asks, 


class to turn 


space with x’s. 
“How many lines of x’s did you type 
between the two typewritten lines?” 
The teacher 
did you 


move the line space lever to leave the 


“One” is the answer. 


asks, “How times 


many 
one blank line?” The reply is “Two 
times.” The same procedure may be 
repeated for leaving two blank lines 
and continued until the concept is 
clear. 

This review of centering and spac- 
ing may be considered basic to any 
method of teaching tabulation and is 
well worth the time spent on it espe- 
cially if the class has many “slow 
learners” in it. 

Tabulation Explained 

The class is then ready for orien- 
tation to tabulation and the pupil is 
made aware of the function it serves. 
How? 
set up in paragraph form and in tab- 
ulated 
the pupil to locate information from 


He is shown similar material 


form. The teacher requests 
the paragraph; the same information 
is located in the tabular set up. Then 
the teacher develops the need: From 

the 
“The 


“Because it 


which form was information 


easily secured? tabular set- 


up”. Why? 


to read down a column and relate ma- 


is easier 


terial by reading across the page; it 
cuts down on detail and it looks 
neater.” 

Once the need is established, the 
teacher announces that she is going 
to teach the simplest method of set- 
ting up any material in tabulated 
form in the quickest possible time. 
The teacher also states that there will 
be no figuring involved or any arith- 
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metic processes. (Many students 
come to advanced typing classes with 
a horror of tabulations after hav- 
ing heard their friends discuss 
them). 


Columnar Tabulation 
The teacher will have prepared a 
simple two-column tabulation con- 
taining ten words in each column. 
Nine words will have approximately 
four to five letters and one word in 
each column will have at least two 


or three additional letters. Only 


one long word is used in each col- 


umn so that the pupil can grasp visu- 
ally and quickly the import of se- 
lecting the longest word, or line, in 
each column. Here follows an ex- 


ample : 


rich 

sick 
freedom 
need 
walk done 
desire feel 

fill want 
road hide 
boat tape 
come meal 


gone 
keep 
deal 
wish 


Of course, the teacher will have fig- 
ured out the margin stop and tabu- 
lator stop beforehand. 

The teacher is now ready for the 
presentation. The pupils are in- 
structed to move left and right mar- 
gin stops to the extreme ends. The 
tabular bar is then cleared of all 
stops. This can be done in unison 
to minimize the number of motions 
utilized by the pupils. The above 
words are printed on the board by 
the teacher so that the longest word 
in each column “sticks out”. (Mim- 
eographed copies may be used, but I 
prefer printing on the board -as -it 
focuses the attention of the entire 
class). 

The pupils are instructed where 
to set the margin and the tab stop. 
For pica type, the class sets the mar- 
gin at “31” as directed and then 
moves the carriage to “47” on the 
scale and sets the tab stop. The class 
is directed to insert paper, space 
down 28 lines and to type the word 
“gone” at the margin and _ stop. 
Then all are instructed to depress 
the tab bar or key and to hold it 
down until the carriage stops. The 


bar or key is then released and the 
carriage moves one space into the 
desired tab stop, the word 
“rich” is typed. To emphasize the 
necessity of holding down the bar or 
key, the teacher may control the first 
typing of the tabulation by calling 
“Depress tab bar (or key), hold it, 
release it, type word, etc.” 

After the pupils have completed 
the copy and admired their work, the 
teacher informs them that she will 


and 


show them how her directions as to 
spacing down, margins, and tab stop 
were determined. Reference is 
made to the previous day’s work on 
centering lines vertically and_hori- 
The class 
to- 


zontally on a whole page. 


performs the following steps 


gether: 
Vertical Placement 

1. Counts the number of lines (To 
keep it simple, the first exercise is 
set up single spaced). 

2. Takes the next even number. 
(In our example the tabulation uses 
10 lines). The next even number is 
12. (If the tabulation used 11 lines, 
the number 12 is still used). 

3. The paper is then inserted into 
the machine so that the top edge is 
flush with the 
emerges. 

4. With the line space indicator 
set at l, 
lever, counting by two’s, starting with 
the number 12, up to 66 (Key num- 
ber for a whole sheet). 

5. As soon as the number 66 is 
called out, the pupils stop as this will 
be the first line of writing. 


lines scale as it 


space with the line space 


Horizontal Placement 


1. The teacher points out that the 
longest line..in each column deter- 
mines the space allotted for the col- 
umn. 

2. The pupils are asked to select 
the longest line in the first column— 
“desire” and the longest line in the 
second column—‘freedom”. 

3. The teacher prints the word 
desire on the board and directs the 
pupils to print it on a piece of scrap 
paper. The pupils are told to leave 
10 blank the two 
columns of the tabulation. An even 


spaces between 


number is used because it seems 


simpler for the pupils to remember. 
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(It is wise to prescribe the number 
of spaces between columns until the 
pupils have had quite some experi- 
ence in setting up tabulations. With 
this experience eventually will come 
an appreciation for leaving an un- 
even number of between 
columns especially if the tabulation 
ten 


spaces 
is to be ruled.) These 
are represented by 10 x’s on the 
board and on the pupils’ scrap paper. 
The line is completed with the word 
freedom and looks like this: 

DESIREXXXXXXXXXXFREEDOM 

4. The teacher asks at what letter 
should the margin start and where 
The pu- 


spaces 


should the tab stop be set. 
pils reply—‘“margin starts at ‘D’”; 
“tab stop starts at ‘F’ ”. To emphasize 
the teacher may draw arrows on her 
line at the board as follows: 


DESIREXXXXXXXXXXFREEDOM 
A t 


Tab stop arrow is drawn from the 
last “X”’ representing the last blank 
space. This is to show that the tab 
stop is set after the last blank space 
is called out. 

5. The pupils are directed to move 
the carriage to the center of the paper 
and, in concert, the entire class cen- 
As the line is being 
centered and pupils call out, the 
teacher at the board and the pupils 
scrap paper bracket each 
This is done so that the 


ters the line. 


on their 
two letters. 
pupils will not be lost when back- 
spacing for the blank spaces. As 
each “x” represents a blank space, 
the pupils will call out space for 
each “x”. As the line is being brack- 
eted, the pupils will call out as fol- 
lows : 

de si re space-space space-space space-space 
space-space space-space tr ee do 

As soon as the line is centered, the 
pupils set the left margin stop at that 
point. 

6. After the margin is set, the tab 
stop is found by starting at the mar- 
gin and striking the space bar once 
for each letter and blank space, rep- 
resented by the “x’s”. This is done 
in concert also with the pupils call- 
ing out as follows: 
desire space space space 
space space space space space 


space space 


As soon as the last space is called 
out, the pupils set the tab stop. 
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7. The pupils are then instructed 
to check ihe margin and tab to see 
if they hold. They proceed to type 
the tabulation with the teacher su- 
pervising correct use of the tab bar. 
This completes the basic presenta- 
tion. 

Necessity of Further Practice 

It is suggested that the teacher 
work out several two-column tabula- 
tions with simple headings with the 
class and then let the class work out 
The class is 
and 


several by themselves. 
then ready for three-, 
tabulations 


four-, 
five-column also. with 
simple headings. 

As the pupils become adept at 
working out these problems, pre- 
paratory to more difficult tabulations 
headings, the 


with complicated 


teacher should provide practice in 
finding the center of a line at any 
place on the page and centering a 
Col- 
umn headings, both longer and short- 
in the column 
Once 


shorter line above or under it. 


er than the material 
may be selected for practice. 
again, the class works in concert. 
The center of any line is found by 
striking the space bar once for each 
two spaces. Then the shorter line is 
centered over or under it by back- 
spacing once for each two spaces. 
With experience the pupils grad- 
ually dispense with the scrap paper 
for writing out longest lines; the 
process becomes purely mechanical. 
Tabulation is no longer a chore, but 
an interesting and pleasant experi- 


ence for both pupils and teacher. 
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PRACTICING THE PIANO 


By Alfred Raine 
Saint Anne Academy 


Swanton, Vermont 


This is almost purely an "‘asterisk- 
type" design, with many thousands 
of these little stars used to get the 
proper shaded effects. By controlling 
the intensity of the strokes, the art- 
typist was able to get the desired 
in-between shades. The asterisk is 
quite popular with typists because 
of its symmetrical shape. There are 
very few other purely symmetrical 
letters or characters on the typewriter 
keyboard: 0, x, and period. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 
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to teach on! Anew kind of 


CICCILIC typewriter! 


Whether you use few or many electric typewriters in class, this 
is important: The new Royal Electric gives you new teaching free- 
dom .. . gives wings to the fingers of your pupils. 


The five-part answer to this new ease of operation is given below. 


But it all adds up to this: You, and how you teach, helped determine 

the design of this new electric typewriter. It was engineered for you 

and for your pupils. 
Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers 
that the touch is smoother, and more respon- 
sive than that found on any electric type- 
writer yet designed. It is faster yet com- 
pletely under the typist’s control. 


Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. 
Royal’s new Quiet Return Mechanism is the 
quietest, smoothest, and fastest of any in the 
field. Carriage return technique is conse- 
quently simplified and speeded up. 
Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore . . 
make hyphens . . . space backward or for- 
ward automatically just by holding down 
the right key. The pupil can’t make a mis- 
take, because these repeat keys are inde- 
pendent of the regular keys. 

Instant Space-U p Key. Wherever she is in 
a line, she just touches this bar and instantly 
gets as many spaces up on the sheet as needed 
without returning the carriage to the original 
margin. Increased production results. 

Line Meter. This page-end indicator is 
simple to set and completely dependable. 
Takes almost no time to teach its use. 


CLIP COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., School Department 
2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstra- 
tion of the new Royal Electric in my classes 
without obligation. 


Name 





School 





Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
Address 
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CURRENT THINKING IN 
TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


Part 


|. David 


Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


A year ago, the materials dealing with the teaching of bookkeeping that 
appeared in seven nationally circulated business-education magazines during 
the preceding school year were treated in one summary article (52).* The 
present article, in two parts, applies the same pattern to all that was written 
about bookkeeping during the year ending June 1954 in these magazines. 


Language Skills 

ERRING (36) reminds us of 

the research finding that many of 
the business terms and words used in 
bookkeeping problems fail to clarify ; 
that, instead, they are sources of diffi- 
culty to pupils. This is borne out 
by House (31) who reports that the 
technical vocabulary in beginning 
bookkeeping is extremely heavy. He 
also finds that bookkeeping pupils 
show a wide variety in reading abil- 
ity, that 60 percent of pupils do not 
possess the ability to read and com- 
prehend the subject-matter content of 
the course. It is not at all surpris- 
ing, therefore, that there is a highly 
significant correlation between book- 
keeping .chievement and reading 
SCOTr( 

Herring (36) would have us aware 
of pupils’ reading difficulties; busi- 
ness terms and expressions found in 
the 


and illustrated. 


should be explained 


Hagen (23) has re- 


textbooks 


course to testing as a basis for re- 
medial instruction in reading. He 
also evaluates spelling—his spelling 
list contains 155 technical terms. 
Cowan (12) makes the point that 
our pupils require instruction in how 
to read the bookkeeping assignments. 
Briggs’ (11, November) attributes 


many of the errors in journalizing 


to a failure to understand technical 
terms ; as a result, he recommends the 
spending of ample time on vocabu- 
lary building. 

Harrigan (27) uses the text with 


80 


slow learners for reference only, 
having the book read only after the 
work was explained thoroughly and 
after exercises in class had been 
worked on. The text is thus read 
for the purpose of seeing how it 
covers the material which the class 
had just completed. In a_ sense, 
bookkeeping becomes the vehicle 
whereby the slow learners learn to 
read. 
Arithmetic in Bookkeeping 

The place of arithmetic in book- 
keeping is the subject of much 
thought among our magazine writers. 
Huffman (34) calls the reader’s at- 
tention to three basic truths concern- 
ing the bookkeeping pupils of today: 
(a) they are notably weak in arith- 
metic fundamentals, (b) there is 
wide variation in their ability to ma- 
nipulate numbers, and (c) there is 
a distinct inability to apply arithmetic 
to entry work. Freeman (19) feels 
rather strongly that the bookkeeping 
teacher has the responsibility and the 
opportunity to teach many practical 
business techniques which would con- 
tribute to economic understanding on 
the part of his pupils. These eco- 
understandings include the 
and arithmetic 


nomic 
business _ practices 
that give rise to the bookkeeping en- 
try. 

Satlow (51) asserts that: (a) 
bookkeeping is arithmetic in a func 
tional setting, (b) as the study of 


* Numbers in parentheses throughout article re- 
late to the references listed by numbers on page 84 
of this magazine, 


bookkeeping unfolds more arithmetic 
is called into play, (c) the average 
pupil has developed enough general- 
ized arithmetic skills in the lower 
schools to pursue high school book- 
keeping with profit, and that (d) 
whatever arithmetic he failed to learn 
heretofore he will acquire function- 
ally in his bookkeeping. Thirty-three 
specific skills are enumerated and im- 
plications for materials 
and methods are elaborated upon. 
The Joint Committee on Coordi- 
nation and Integration of Research 
in Business Education (36) reports 
that research findings indicate that 
simple arithmetic computation is gen- 
erally prevalent in textbook and prac- 
tice-set materials and that a thorough 
of — elementary-school 
sufficient to the 


classroom 


knowledge 
arithmetic is 
arithmetical needs of the course. 


meet 


Asserting that arithmetic is one of 
the major factors affecting book- 
keeping achievement, and that there 
is a wide variation in arithmetic abil- 
ity among the pupils (31), House in- 
dicates (32) how to identify the pu- 
need of help and encourage- 
He would have the teacher 
do the following: (a) measure the 
pupils’ arithmetic ability, (b) pre- 
view, teach, review and teach, (c) 
the simplicity of the 
arithmetic, (d) keep testing to a 
minimum, (e) preview new prob- 
lems carefully, (f) capitalize on pu- 
pils’ common, everyday experiences, 


pils in 
ment. 


emphasize 


(g) plan assignments carefully, and 
(h) provide for individual differ- 
ences. 

Hagen (23) would have us analyze 
the pupil’s arithmetic by recourse to 
a test on arithmetical elements of the 
bookkeeping course very early in the 
term. In addition, he advocates the 
teaching of mathematical short-cuts 
and tricks and the training of pupiis 
in checking their work. 

Zimmer (68) approaches the arith- 
metic skill question from the point 
of view of objectives of bookkeep- 
ing education. He feels that 
though many of our pupils will make 
little or no use of the technical book- 
keeping they are studying, all will 
need the clerical arithmetic aspects of 
the bookkeeping. He defines cler- 
ical arithmetic as including: (a) the 


even 
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writing of figures so that they are 
readable without difficulty or error, 
(b) copying or writing digits in their 
correct order, (c) entering figures 
in the correct place and in the correct 
columns, (d) number perception, and 
(e) correct alignment of figures. Ac- 
cording to the writer, the clerical 
arithmetic value or justification of 
bookkeeping has long been neglected. 
Specific practice in the several phases 
of clerical arithmetic should be given 
and a separate page of helps should 
be prepared for each phase of cler- 
ical arithmetic. 

Specific detection and corrective 
drills to improve the number skill of 
record keeping pupils are given by 
Heiges (28) and are followed by a 
set of principles to guide any teacher 
interested in developing additional 
materials. 

Hanna (24, November) offers 
three specific and simple measures 
for coping with the arithmetic prob- 
lem—the use of round numbers, the 
daily two-minute refresher quiz, and 
the placing of an adding machine in 
the classroom and having it used 
properly. 

The basic trend of thinking among 
the American writers seems to ignore 
the question of requiring a course in 
business arithmetic as a pre-requisite 
for the study of bookkeeping. As a 
matter of fact, the underlying as- 
sumption seems to be that of taking 
the child as we find him and having 
him begin his bookkeeping even 
though he had no business arithmetic. 
However, Habelt (22) an Austrian, 
claims that many Americans do have 
this pre-requisite. He prefers the 
Austrian system of teaching the two 
subjects independently but concur- 
rently. Nowhere in his treatment 
does one detect the slightest hint of 
the possibility of a fused type of 
teaching in which the mathematics is 
taught functionally as part of the 
bookkeeping (29). 


Tax Education 
Even though Rohn (46) keeps 
“Federal, State and Local Taxes” as 
one of the ten piéces de resistance for 
enrichment, (7) indicates 
what can be done in seven to ten class 
periods for all pupils. Quinn (45) 
refuses to leave tax recordkeeping to 


3ower 
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chance learning on the job or to mere 
passing reference in class. Instead, he 
offers a unit of instruction consisting 
of fifteen class periods in which 
learning to do by doing proceeds 
from the simple to the complex. 
Hanna (24, March) suggests the 
use of forms obtainable and the 
devising of bulletin board displays 
on “Have You Filed Your Income 
Tax Return?” and “Are You 
titled to a Refund?” He points up 
the public-relations as well as in- 


En- 


structional values of conducting a 
tax clinic the week before income 
tax deadline. 

The American Ac- 
countants (1) released an examina- 


Institute of 


tion consisting of ten objective ques- 
tions on federal taxes together with 
the answers to them. This quiz can 
serve as an excellent pre-test to moti- 
vate the study of a unit on taxes or as 
material for a class “quiz program” 
after the study. 

For years, suggestions for the in- 
clusion of specific instruction (and 


practice) in the knowledges and skills 
required for the recording of modern 


payrolls were met with the retort, 
“The syllabus is quite crowded as it 
Where will you find the 
in which to teach this new 
work?” Evidently the State of New 
York has solved the problem quite 


now stands. 


time 


In discussing the new 
syllabus that 
Rosettie (49) indicates that as a re- 
sult of deletions of other content, it 
payroll 


satisfactorily. 


introduced in state, 


was possible to introduce 
taxes during the first year and to give 
extended treatment to this all-impor- 
tant work in the second year. Per- 
haps others will follow the lead at the 
state level, which in the Jast analysis 
conditions much of the instructional 


programs throughout the land. 
Testing 
Andruss (2) points out that the 
National 
have been 


Entrance Tests 


limited 


3usiness 
used on a scale. 
Satlow (51) urges a greater degree 
of testing that is diagnostic in nature. 
House (32) wishes to keep testing 
(18), on 


brief 


to a minimum; Freeman 


the other hand, wants tests 
given frequently. 
Waltz’s panel (66) 


recourse to various types of tests— 


recommends 


periodic tests and 


Their discussion 


daily, chapter, 
final examinations. 
represeuts a most wholesome philos- 
ophy of testing in bookkeeping that 
is implemented by many valuable 
pointers resulting from a reservoir 
of experience in the classroom. Har- 
26, 27) (38) 


have specific suggestions to offer con- 


rington and _ Keily 
cerning testing the slow learner. The 
former “coaches” pupils for the tests 
by having short quizzes precede the 
regular tests—as try-outs or “warm 
up” tests; the latter makes test prob- 
lems of only such difficulty as will 
permit successful achievement by all. 

The short objective-type test on in- 
come tax prepared by the American 
Institute of Accountants (1) is made 
available to teachers as is a longer 
one of 100 questions covering a cross- 
section of bookkeeping and published 
by Southwestern Publishing Com- 
pany (58). 

Herring (29,36) reminds us that 
the use of the traditional problem- 
type of test in combination with the 
objective-type is potentially superior 
to the use of only one of these types. 
He also calls to our attention (29) 
that researchers have felt that voca- 
tional competency should be the stan- 
that 
to measure these 


dard of achievement and tests 


should be devised 


standards. 
Guidance 

With the belief that the bookkeep- 
ing teacher should take the pupils as 
he finds them, Hagen (23) outlines 
his plan for discovering the basic 
knowledges and skills comprising the 
backgrounds of his individual pupils. 
He also indicates the use to which 
he puts the information that comes 
to light. 

Hanna and Freeman (25) de- 
scribe various types of activities that 
can be engaged in for group-guidance 
purposes in the bookkeeping class. 
They then year-round 
schedule in 
done each of the ten months of the 


present a 
terms of what can be 
school year in an integrated classroom 
guidance program. 

In discussing prognostic indices 


for business education, Linnane 


(41) 
writing, facility in arithmetic, atten- 
tion to detail and ability to organize 


lays stress on legible hand- 
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one’s work as essential for bookkeep- 
ing. After enunciating these noble 
criteria as well as a number of sound 
philosophic considerations, he gives 
the impression that he would accept 
all pupils—since he cautions the read- 
er to the effect that “it must be kept 
in mind that a bookkeeping course 
includes general business training 
values that are important to the less 
able students who do not plan to be- 
come bookkeepers.” 

Silvia (57) finds enough time for 
two personal interviews each week 
with each pupil during the daily 50- 
minute recitation period and still is 
able to provide necessary group in- 
struction. The nature and follow-up 
are described in the article. 

Kunhardt (39) indicates how test- 
ing as a basis for guidance and 
placement is carried on at the Lud- 
low High School of Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. She also lists the specific 
tests that 


program. 


are used in the guidance 


Syllabus Content 

Swanson (60) reports that accord- 
ing to the research to date, (a) the 
content of bookkeeping is relatively 
stable; (b) textbooks merely reflect 
change of approach and of manner 
of presentation; (c) teachers seem to 
want more emphasis on budgeting, 
records of home and family, describ- 
ing financial conditions and interpret- 
ing financial statements, taxes and 
taxation, business papers and colum- 
nar type records; (d) teachers seem 
to want more interpretation of trans- 
records, and of financial 
feel 


that content should give recognition 


actions, of 
statements; and (e) teachers 
to pupils who will eventually be em- 
ployed in or who will be owners of 
typical small retail businesses. 
Dettman (13) feels that while the 
traditional bookkeeping course is 
logically sound, it overlooks certain 
facts that cannot be ignored, to wit: 
(a) many bookkeeping pupils are 
placed in jobs that involve a limited 
phase of the entire bookkeeping proc- 
(b) in small firms, the 
bookkeeping is handled completely 
bookkeeper or ac- 


ess, many 


by an “outside” 
countant; (c) many records are kept 
on a cash basis, and (d) many rec- 
ords call for no use or understand- 


82 


ing of the terms, “debit” and ‘‘cred- 
it.” The variation in bookkeeping 
practices should not be ignored, so 
that pupils succeed in the transition 
from cycle bookkeeping to non-class- 
room bookkeeping. 

This can be done, according to 
Dettman, by: (a) a study of re- 
cording practices of local business 
and professional people, (b) consid- 
eration of agricultural record sys- 
tems, (c) inspection and analysis of 
commercially prepared business rec- 
ord systems, (d) single-entry book- 
keeping, (e) practice on double-en- 
try which do not use the 
terms, “debit” and “credit.” Briggs 
(11, March) suggests that we teach 
“losses” as well as “profits.” 

Stoner (59) too advocates the use 
of the commercially-printed book- 
keeping systems developed for the 
retail trade and used by 41 percent 
He also urges 


records 


of the small stores. 
more emphasis on the following, par- 
ticularly for those who will work for 
or who aspire to become small-busi- 
ness (a) 
ister, (b) payroll records, (c) rec- 
ords for personal drawings, (d) petty 
cash records, (e) departmental rec- 
(f) periodic physical inven- 


tories, (g) balance sheets, and (h) 


owners: fixed assets reg- 


ords, 


periodic and comparative profit-and- 
loss statements. 

Among the questions considered by 
NBTA’s Problem Clinic in Decem- 
ber 1952 was one dealing with con- 
tent—the question of closing entries 


(66). The panel reports that even 


though very few people on the job 
actually close books, the topic should 


be taught because it leads to a fuller 
understanding of the bookkeeping 
system. 

Three levels of syllabus content in 
New York State described by 
Rosettie (49): the items that 
prescribed on a ‘“‘skill-basis,”’ the 
items that are prescribed on an “ac- 


are 
are 


quaintanceship-level,” and optional 


topics. _Acquaintanceship-level top- 
ics include the computation of inter- 
est, the preparation of financial 
statements, and adjusting and clos- 
ing entries. 

A greater use of practice sets is 
advocated by Satlow (51) who con- 
siders these the best instruments for 
functional learning, since they simu- 


late office conditions in which arith- 
metic is the basis for business pa- 
pers, business papers the basis for 
entry work, and entries in turn the 
basis for further computations and 
business papers. 

On the college level, Schmidlein 
(55), advocates the inclusion of the 
funds statement in the basic account- 
ing course required of all business 
students. Myer (43) 
Price Level Adjustments (October), 
Expense (December), and Antici- 
pated Costs and Losses ( May). 


discusses 


Record Keeping 
Herring (36) that 
many duties in the office of today 


reminds us 


are of a clerical rather than a book- 
keeping nature. He feels that since 
the performance of these duties is as 
important as the technical work, a 
clerical course should be included. 
Schneider (56) follows up with 
the need for record keeping that 
stems from the developments of our 
He points out several contrib- 
(a) the new 
(b) the 
spread use of machine accounting, 
(c) 


dures, (d) governmental regulations 


age. 
uting factors: nature 
of business records, wide- 


the standardization of proce- 
and (e) the growth of service indus- 
According to‘him, it is not a 
from 


tries. 
question of diverting pupils 
other business studies, but rather one 
of recognizing further demands on 
the high the 
world, realizing that the demands can 


schools by business 
be met by training some who would 
otherwise drift 
general students, and by coming to 


through school as 
grips with the problem of explor- 
ing, developing and formalizing a 
general clerical curriculum. 

The problems faced in trying to 
bookkeeping failures and 
drop-outs through 
course in record keeping and _ the 


salvage 
introducing a 


scope of and methodology for a class 
of this kind are dealt with by Ed- 
wards (14). 


Teacher Education 

House (30) points up the dilemma 
in bookkeeping — teacher-education 
programs and their evaluation. He 
considers the basic problem that of 
requiring the identical traditional ac- 
counting courses of teacher-candi- 
dates as we do of aspirants for the 
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CPA license. He also points out 
that many who enter teaching do so 
with only one year of accounting 
the 
in ad- 


which does not cover some of 
units to be taught by them 
vanced bookkeeping. The 


quacy of “methods” training 


inade- 
is also 
commented upon. 
Enrollment Trends 

Paul Boynton (9) points out that 
in 1900, one out of 160 was a cleri- 
cal worker (in its broad sense) ; in 
1920, one out of 12; today, 1 out of 
8 is a clerical worker. The vast in- 
crease in office work is characterized 


by extensive specialization in which 


increasingly large numbers of office 
workers are engaged to perform rou- 
tine clerical activities. In this con- 


(60) 


that while the total high school en- 


nection, Swanson reminds us 
rollment in our country rose three- 
fold 1922 to 1949, that of 
bookkeeping barely doubled during 
As a result, even 


from 


the same period. 
though total enrollment in bookkeep- 
ing has been rising steadily (from 
270,517 in 1922 to 472,163 in 1949) 
the 
been declining (from 12.6 percent of 
entire student body in 1922 to 8.7 
percent in 1949), 


cause for gloom, he hastens to add, 


percentage of enrollment has 


This need not be 


since a total study of the trend indi- 
cates that bookkeeping fared very 
favorably. 

Tonne’s (65) study of recent cen- 
sus figures brings to light some in- 


teresting data. In 1940, 1.9 percent 


of all employed were bookkeepers : 


and accountants; in 1950, the figure 


rose to 2.2 percent—a significant rise 
which should be of interest to book- 


keeping teachers. Further analysis 


discloses that the rise is largely con-’ 


fined to since the 
cent of bookkeepers and cashiers rose 


from 5.7 per cent (1940) of those in 


accountants, per 


all business occupations to 5.8 per 
cent (1950), while in the case of ac- 
countants the figure rose from 1.9 
per cent (1940) to 2.6 
(1950). 

For those designated as clerical 


per cent 


workers, there has been an exceed- 
ingly sharp rise. 3.37 per 
cent in 1930, the figure rose to 5.9 
per cent in 1940, and 8.2 per cent in 
1950. 


jectives, basic approach and subject 


From 


The implications as to ob- 
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matter content are worthy of serious 
consideration. 
Boynton (9) 
creased emphasis should be given to 
value 


concludes that in- 


those outcomes which are of 
in making satisfactory adjustments 
to life and proceeds to indicate how 
this objective can be realized. 

(60) out that 
bookkeeping is largely a one-yeat 
course, that only 17 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in first-year bookkeep- 


Swanson points 


ing continue for a second year, even 
though relatively few schools offer 
a second-year course, that a neglig- 
ible number of schools are offering 
a third-year course. 

The subject is generally offered as 
an elective course in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade, the number of schools 
offering it in the tenth grade has been 
decreasing. The up-grading of the 
subject reduces the possibility for a 
second year and rules out the availa 
bility of a third year. 

In New York State, the largest in 
terms of population and business ac 
tivity, most pupils enrolled in first 
year bookkeeping do not continue 
with the second year—only 25 per 
cent do continue (49). 

Research 

Three reports on research about re- 
search in bookkeeping education ap- 
pear. Herring (29) synthesizes the 
findings by research workers relative 
to student achievement in bookkeep- 
(60) 


gives implications of recent research 


ing and accounting. Swanson 

related to high-school bookkeeping. 
. oa. . . 

His contribution deals with: (a) en 

rollment (b) the 

course and grade placement, (c) the 


trends, length of 
subject in practice, (d) objectives, 
(e) (f) 
proaches in the teaching of the sub- 


course content, and ap- 
ject. 

The Joint Committee on Coordi- 
nation and Integration of Research 
in Business Education (36) offers a 
organized 


carefully summary of 


Herring’s doctoral study, A ‘Review 
of Research in the Teaching of Book 
kee ping. (a) Ap 
proach, (b) Difficulties Encountered 


The report treats: 


by Pupils, (c) Use of Practice Sets, 
(d) the Arithmetic 
Analysis of Arithmetic Errors, (f) 
Relationship Arithmetic 


Factor, (e) 


Between 


and Bookkeeping Success, (g) Ef- 


J0okkeeping Instruction om 
Accounting, (h) 
Performed by 
Bookkeepers, (}) Ma- 
chines, (k) (1) 
Prognosis and (m) Classroom Sug- 


fect of 
Achievement in 
Tests, (1) Duties 
Business 
Personal Use, 
gestions. 

House’s study which won for him 
the Twelfth Annual DPE Research 
Award is (31). The 


study deals with the factors affecting 


summarized 


student achievement in beginning 


bookkeeping at high school. Many 
of his findings were referred to on 
these pages. 

Schmidlein (55) reports the in- 
creasing use of the funds statement 
in annual reports to stockholders of 
“large” corporations. Stoner (59) 
reports on the bookkeeping needs of 
the small independent retail business- 
man. 

Andruss (2) reports a lack of cre 
ativity on the part of bookkeeping 


From 1943 to 1951, 


525 


there 
be nf sk - 
Index, 


teachers. 
entries for 
keeping in the Education 
while shorthand and typewriting had 
He raises 


were only 


958 and 1029 respectively. 
a number of questions as to the sig 
nificance of such figures. 

Research of a practical nature by 
a South 
is reported by Sweetland (61). Re- 


Carolina Business College 
actions of the local business commun 
ity led to the development of three 
career fields—secretarial, accounting, 


and business administration, each 
with four levels of preparation. The 
accounting curriculum trains for 
bookkeeper, junior accountant, senior 
accountant, and certified public ac 
countant. 

A most 


search is the one by Kunhardt (39), 


welcome article on re 
who reports what was done at one 


school in connection with fifteen 
recommendations growing out of a 
follow-up study of graduates of 1945, 
1946, and 1947. A of this 


kind is reassuring both for research 


report 


and for business education, for it in- 
that the efforts of 
workers do not always end with the 


dicates research 


publication of their findings—and 
that the published reports do not al- 


ways gather dust. 


See Numbered References to 
Magazines on Next Page 





Materials about bookkeeping that appeared in print during the year 1953-54 in the 
following magazines: American Business Education, Balance Sheet, Business Education 
World, Business Teacher, Journal of Business Education, National Business Education 
Quarterly and United Business Education Association Forum. 
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Think over the possibilities of this suggestion—"This is the device. When a 
student hands in a late letter, he is requireci to attach to it a second letter, 
addressed to me, explaining why his assigned letter is late . . . the credit he 
receives on the assigned problem will depend on how effectively he explains 


the reason for his tardiness." 


Late PAPERS 


Lawrence Freeman 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


LL of us, no doubt, have 
Ar cuzzted at one time or another 
over the problem of what to do with 
late papers. How should we handle 
them? What penalties should we 
assess the student? How may we 
use the situation to aid the student 
in developing his skill in writing? 

Many teachers employ severe pen- 
alties for late papers. Some teachers 
will not accept them under any cir- 
cumstance, while others permit the 
student to miss a specified number of 
letter assignments so long as he turns 
in a minimum number. Presumably, 
a bonus is given to students ywho ex- 
ceed the minimum. | 

For several years I have used a de- 
vice which has proved fairly success- 
ful as a means of encouraging stu- 
dents to do their work promptly. My 
students, too, feel that it has value 
for them in that it enables them to 
avoid a flat penalty for late work. It 
is also a realistic simulation of actual 
business practice since it provides the 
student with an opportunity to ex- 
plain why he is late with his work. 

Teaching Made Real 

This is the device. When a stu- 
dent hands in a late letter, he is re- 
quired to attach to it a second letter, 
addressed to me, explaining why his 
assigned letter is late. He is in- 
formed that his accompanying letter 
—the letter of explanation—is to be 
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well planned and carefully organized 
and that the credit he receives on the 
assigned problem will depend on how 
effectively he explains the reason for 
his tardiness. If he has an officially 
excused absence, he is asked to attach 
it to his letter of explanation. 

The resulting letter of explanation 
is ideally motivated. In the first 
place, the student knows me, the 
reader, or at least he thinks he does. 
He knows, too, that he must present 
his message in a way that will make 
and convincing. 


it appear logical 


Then, after one or two letters ex- 
plaining or trying to explain his 
tardiness, he begins to have some 
faint knowledge of himself. 

As you may well imagine, in the 
course of years I have collected some 
interesting letters of explanation on 
why papers are late. As a result of 
these letters, I believe I have become 
somewhat of an authority on the 
peccadillos of alarm clocks, which 
quite often, through a strange process 
of mesmerization, attain almost the 
power of a divinity over life and 
Na- 


turally, real deaths, sickness, acci- 


death in the student’s mind. 
dents, moth-eaten alibis, weak-voiced 
walkouts, 
weddings, 


houseboys, mortar-board 


fraternity — shindigs, 
broken-down cars, athletic trips—all 
these and many more subjects con- 
tributed to the contents of the letters. 
Samples of Late Work 
Following the war, I received many 


letters announcing the arrival of 


babies. So effectively written were 
some of them that I, too, paced the 
corridors of the local hospitals in 
impatient travail awaiting the new ar- 
rival. Inevitably, came the cigars, 
frequently attached to the letters by 
Scotch tape. The following letter 1S 


representative : 


been devoting 
s walking the 
hospital. 


.M 


Here is another letter involving a 
problem with which many of you 
The 


came so engrossed in the solution that 


may be familiar.’ student be- 


he was late in handing in his assign- 


ment. 


e by Mrs. Paul 

f Oconomowoc Missouri, ruined 

entire weekend. | try to remain phil 
yOhical when such toraeftu persons ross 
ny path, but Mrs. Smythe was exceptional. 
Perhaps an alibi can be found for her 
apses by considering the 
wn, Atter 


with 


oT ner 
splice 
onsonants, Mrs. 
sufficiently 


name 
rememberina now fc 
a many 


had been 


most ideal way to handle her order 
been to pass the buck. | 
School Atlas in the hope 
nomowoc would be near St. Louis 
or Kansas City. It been a 
simple matter for a branch representative 
to call on Mrs. Smythe with the blue, the 
jreen, and the gray silk print dresses, bust 
size 43; and let her choose a becoming 
color. She could, of course, rewrite the 
check at that time. 


would 
searched Goode 
that Oc 


nave 


would have 


My research only added to my con- 
atlas lists one town by that 
is in Wisconsin, not Missouri, 


fusion. The 
name, and it 


1See Problem 2, Saunders, Alta Gwinn, Effective 
Business English, Macmillan Company, New York, 


7c 


1949. p. 275. 
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It was necessary then to assume that the 
postal guide would disclose an Oconomo- 
woc, Missouri, or else consider our Cus- 


tomer hopeless. 


A theoretical search of customer records 
did not produce any information about 
Mrs. Smythe, and | decided to proceed 
cautiously. | did not consider it wise to 
risk mailing three dresses to such a forget- 
ful person. My plan was to offer all pos- 

ible services and to keep everything else 

nN @ pay-as-you-go basis. 


My solution has one chance out of 
three possibilities to give Mrs. Smythe the 
dress she desired in the least possible time. 
She will also save money by accepting the 
gray dress because the mail order firm 
absorbed the parcel post charges in the 
effort to dodge the faulty check. 


definitely not inter- 
ested in gray, she can return the dress 
without paying the charges. On the other 
hand, if she is curious or badly in need 
of a new dress, she can pay the charges 
and examine the merchandise without for- 
feiting her privilege of returning the dress 


lf Mrs. Smythe is 


for exchange or a refund. 


This solution is one of several that are 
possible with the given facts. | Fi sorry 
late, and | do hope that 


your approval. 


that my paper i 


my letter meets with 


Sincerely yours, 


The following letter, accompanied 


by an official subpoena, explains why 
another student’s paper was late: 


Dear Mr. Freeman: 


| fully realize that there is. no such 
thing as an excused absence. When one 
misses @ class, it's just mis ssed, and there 
is no way of completely making it up. | 
should like for you to know, however, that 
| wasn't absent Wednesday simply to be 
qoohiag ‘off. 


On June 24, | 
driving while under the 
toxicating beverages. The case was filed 
in the City court. On Thursday, October 
eived a subpoena to appear Wed 
October 8, at 10:00 a.m. in City 
case against the de- 
be there even though 
my class in business 


arrested a person for 
influence of in- 


7, | rec 
nesday 
court to state my 
fendant. | had to 
it meant cutting 
communication. 


Any consideration that allow 


me w be 


you can 
greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


P. S. Inc 


found te 


dentally, the defendant was 
be guilty and was fined. 


One more example: 


Dear Mr. Freeman: 


You may wonder about my absence from 
class last Friday and my appearance in 
class yesterday with my face all band 
aged up. Since | can't talk without con- 
siderable pain, | am writing this letter to 
explain my predicament. 


Last Thursday, my father, who is on the 
detective force at . : ., called 
me and asked me to come , home and help 

+ him with a case. You may have read about 
it, the murder of the choir girl whose 
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Well, we finally caught up with the 
criminal as the attached clippings will 
show. What they do not show is that this 
maniac jerked away from Dad and hit me 
in the mouth with the loose manacle that 
Dad should have had fastened to his wrist. 


Now all | want for Christmas is my six 
front teeth and your kind indulgence in 
considering the accompanying letter. 


Sincerely 


Not all of the letters of explanation 
are interesting. Some are dull and 
prosaic, others are illogical and far- 
fetched, and a few are unreasonable. 
But on the whole I believe the prac- 
tice of requiring the extra letter is 
profitable for the student if for no 
other reason than that it provides 
him with an opportunity for addi- 
tional writing. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Some interesting items from The Tenth 
Annual Edition (1954) of A Basic Mar- 
keting Chart of the United States, include 
the following: 

The civilian population for the United 
States as a whole increased 5.1 per cent 
between 1950 and 1953. The greatest gain 
was made by the Pacific Division, which 
showed an increase of 12.1 per cent, while 
the smallest gain occurred in the West 
North Central Division, with an increase 
of 1.7 per cent. The East South Central 
Division lost 0.2 percent during this pe- 
riod. 

Life insurance sales per capita jumped 
from $112 in 1950 to $146 in 1953, with 
the Middle Atlantic Division representing 
the highest figure ($172) and the East 
South Central Division reflecting the low- 
est figure ($85). 

During 1953, 58 per cent of all families 
in the United States owned television sets, 
and 69 per cent enjoyed home telephone 
service. 

During 1953 more than 45 million au- 
tomobiles were privately owned in the 
United States, of which approximately 40 
per cent were registered in the Middle At- 
lantic and East North Central Divisions. 

The chart shows an estimate of 1953 
Retail Sales in excess of $172 billion for 
the nation as a whole, of which 44.0 per 
cent was recorded by the Middle Atlantic 


and East North Central Divisions. 

Income of Americans, it is noted, jumped 
from $217.8 billion ($1,440 per capita) in 
1950 to $255.4 billion ($1,639 per capita) 
in 1952, an increase of 14 per cent. The 
nine geographic divisions show the fol- 
lowing gains in income: 








Percent Gain 


Geographic Division 1950-1952 


W. South Central 
Pacific 5 
Mountain 15 
E. South Central 19 
South Atlantic l 
W. North Central 1 
E. North Central ] 
Middle Atlantic l 
New 1 


5 
? 
5 
l 
2 


England 


The Cash Farm Income exceeded $31 
billion during 1953, with farmers averag- 
ing $1,290 per capita and $4,945 per house- 
hold. This compares with a National Ef- 
fective Buying Income of $1,537 per capita 
and $5,173 per household. 

A Basic Marketing Chart ay the United 
States includes tables on U. Income Pat- 
terns by major at and industry 
groups, and summarized data from the An- 
nual Survey of Manufactures. It is pub- 
lished by the Research Company of Amer- 
ica, 570 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 35 of the October issue. 


aa 
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=) 
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Directions for constructing another desiqn will be printed in the next issue. 
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"What is needed is a series of experi- 
ments using shorthand materials follow- 
ing the model and method of the psy- 


chological research." 


LESS CONFUSABILITY 
IN SHORTHAND LEARNING 


Leonard J. West 


Training Aids Research Laboratory 
Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 
Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois 


HE very young child, until disa- 

bused of the notion, thinks that 
every adult male is “daddy.” When 
he does this he is responding, of 
course, to the similarities in appear- 
father and other 
attach pa- 


between his 
men. He 
ternity to a woman, and very likely 


ance 
would never 
any tendency to refer to other men 
as “daddy” would depend, in part, 
on how much like his own father any 
other male might look and sound and 
act. 
Types of Error 

Analogous confusions exist for the 
shorthand learner. The Gregg writer 
confuses his 0 and oo hooks, the f 
for its reversal, p; the Pitman stenog- 
rapher writes hooks and circles on 
the circle side of straight strokes 
when they should be on the non-circle 
The commonest 
typing the 
stroke to a key adjacent to the cor- 


side, and vice versa. 
error is undoubtedly 
rect one; there is also the provoca- 
tive reversal error: d for k, r for u. 

These errors on the part of the 
child, the shorthand writer, and the 
typist illustrate the rather pervasive 
process in human learning known as 
generalization. Generalization de- 
pends, as in the illustrations, on the 
existence of similarities; the greater 
the similarity, the stronger the ten- 
dency to generalize, to confuse one 
man with another, 


one shorthand 
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symbol with another, one typewriter 


stroke with another. Generalization 
is reduced as the ability to recognize 
elements of difference develops, as 
discrimination takes place. 

Errors by the shorthand writer of 
the sort mentioned are very frequent, 
perhaps more difficult to prevent or 
eradicate than any other class of er- 
ror, and certainly deserving of in- 
telligent effort to them. 
Psychologists have investigated the 


reduce 
problem of generalization or con- 
fusability (although not in the con- 
text of shorthand). Although their 
findings are puzzlingly contradictory, 
they light the way for some relatively 
simple experimentation that could be 
conclusive for shorthand learning. 
Most of 
presumed 


the earlier studies have 
that 
grouping of these similar elements in 


either isolation or 
initial learning is the key to the prob- 
lem of reducing confusabiity. These 
experiments have attempted to 
answer the question: “Shall similar 
the 


spread 


items be grouped together in 


learning or shall they be 
apart, with other non-similar items 
intervening the 


The theory underlying the 


between similar 


, 


399 
ones f 


recommendation to present similar 
items together is that the learner 
needs to learn how to discriminate 
or distinguish between the similar 
items. By the 
learner gets practice in making the 


quickly 


juxtaposing them 


discrimination and more 
reaches the point where he is able to 
discriminate successfully. On the 
other hand, there is the thought that 
when similar items are massed to- 
gether, they tend to “‘assimilate” with 
one another, thus destroying the dis- 
tinctiveness of any single item. 
Spreading out of confusable items is 
thought to preserve their distinctive- 
ness. 

As teachers of Gregg shorthand, 
whether the o and 
the 
sarne lesson or several lessons apart. 


(The Simplified Manual 
them nine lessons apart; the Anni- 


we want to know 


00 hooks should be taught in 


presents 


versary edition spread them three 


lessons apart.) The Anniversary edi- 
tion taught f, v, p, and > in the 
same lesson; the Simplified Manual 
teaches the pairs in consecutive les- 
sons. The Anniversary edition pre- 
sented all four diphthongs in one les- 


son; the Simplified Manual presents 
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one each in lessons 2 and 10 and the 
remaining two in lesson 19. The 
consecutive presentation of the per 
and pel series in the earlier New 
Standard Course in Pitman Short- 
hand has been superseded in the 
more recent Basic Course by a more 
spread-out arrangement. Thus, the 
experiences of shorthand teachers 
over the years, as reported to the 
publishers of the shorthand systems 
and as reflected in the changes in 
placement cited, indicate that they 
have been very much aware of the 
tendency of similar symbols to be 
easily confused and have apparently 
accepted the thesis that spreading the 
similar symbols apart should mini- 
mize learning difficulties. 
Psychologists Say: 

Briefly, there is one group of ex- 
periments (for von 
Restorff, E. J. Gibson, Siegel) which 
supports the isolation rather than the 
grouping of similar materials. Lists 


example, by 


of similar items grouped together 
were harder to learn and less well re- 
tained than were lists of heterogene- 
ous items. The the 
items, the more subject to error they 


more similar 
were. 

Particularly crucial, however, is 
the finding that generalization or con- 
fusion increases at first, passes 
through a maximum, and subsequent- 
ily decreases as differential reinforce- 
ment occurs; that is, as learners are 
informed of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of their responses. 

This latter finding about the course 
of generalization stimulated a more 
recent. experiment (by Gagne) in 
which the massing of similar items 
was found to be superior to spread- 
ing them out. For the massed pres- 
entation did indeed 
rise to a quick peak and then sud- 
denly and drastically dropped, while 
for the isolated presentation group er- 
rors showed no such course. At the 
end the massed presentation group 
had significantly more correct re- 
The in- 


although 


group, errors 


sponses and fewer errors. 
vestigator explained that 
“the initial confusions of the subjects 
may be much more evident” when 
similar items are crowded together, 
“this is an indication of more active 
learning, which will lead more rapidly 
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Eprror’s Nore: In the next issue of the 
JourNAL Dr. West will complete the dis- 
cussion of confusability, indicating what 
might be done by the teacher to reduce 
confusability with present textbook mate- 
rials, and discussing the nature of simi- 
larity and its implications for the construc- 
tion and revision of shorthand systems per 
se. 





to proficiency in the required skill” 
(p. 11). When similar symbols are 
grouped, the likelihood of intercon- 
fusions is obviously enhanced, but 
the necessary process of differentia- 
tion or discrimination starts immedi- 
ately. 

Gagne’s findings and explanation 
engender a disturbing thought. By 
greater spreading out of confusable 
symbols in the most recent revisions 
of basic instructional materials in 
shorthand, we have probably reduced 
difficulty in the early learning stages. 
But the price we pay for this would 
appear to be a certain amount of con- 
fusion that persists at a higher level 
throughout the course of learning 
and, presumably, thereafter. The 
Gagne experiment would indicate 
that if we are willing to pay the price 
of high confusion in early stages, we 
may have less difficulty later on. In 
this connection we need to weigh, of 
course, the relative merit of better 
student motivation resulting from 
reduction of early learning difficulty 
against the possible decrease in con- 
fusion errors the months or 
years that the stenographer will carry 
his skill into a job. 


over 


Summary 
The evidence presented is too in- 
conclusive to be considered adequate 


justification for rewriting our in- 
structional materials. The experi- 
ments cited have been simple labora- 
tory experiments, not complex class- 
room situations. They have dealt 
with relatively brief lists of non- 
sense materials (syllables, numbers, 
drawings) and not with the variety 
of marks needed to represent spoken 
English in all its complexities. They 
have used simple pairing of simple 
elements in which the first element 
in the pair, the stimulus, has been 
subjected to various arrangements ; 
whereas confusability in shorthand 
is of the response, what the student 
writes, not of the stimulus, what he 
hears. (The interested reader should 
see, however, the experiment by Mc 
Geoch and McGeoch. ) 

What is needed is a series of ex- 
periments using shorthand materials 
following the model and method of 
the psychological research. 
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""WHAT CAN YOU DO?" 


AN EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 59) 


Many business teachers are very 
conscious of the need for better un- 
derstanding of the ideal school-com- 
munity relationship if the frequency 
of articles on community-school proj- 
ects is any criterion. The cooperative 
work experience programs, and the 
business - education education - busi - 
ness days are two popular projects 
which are being used by business 
teachers to acquaint school and busi- 
ness people. Office equipment ex- 
hibits, career day conferences, use of 
the 
other devices often mentioned. 


businessmen in classroom are 


But what else can the individual 
business teacher do? 

How specifically can you answer 
questions about teaching conditions in 
high 


other departments in_ the 


school; In your elementary schools ? 
These are the problems of a business 
teacher too as he is a teacher in the 
community. Can you provide in- 
formation about the present and im- 
enrollment in high 


mediate your 


school? In your elementary school? 
Can you discuss state and local en- 
rollment statistics at the “drop of the 
hat”? If you are getting or working 
for a new building, do you know all 
the data that will help sell the plan? 
Statistics should be easy for a busi- 
ness teacher! 

How many teachers does your sys- 
tem need immediately to replace those 
who have less than adequate certifi- 
cation. By the way, how do the cer- 
tification requirements of your state 
compare with the other 47? Are you 
working to “upgrade” the prepara 
tion of teachers? 

Does your community _ have 
“hidden” classroom vacancies? Most 
communities do and have had for 
years. An aroused citizenry will 
usually find someone to cover an 
empty classroom; but for how many 
years have teachers and lay people 
alike tolerated oversize classes; built 
schools and additions always short 
of the actual space needed? Build- 
ing schools is a matter of planning 


and budgeting. What do you know 
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about the budget for your school? 
Are you constantly paying interest 
on old debts and borrowing for the 
future? Is your tax system sound? 
Aren’t these questions in which busi- 
interested ? 


ness teachers should be 


Aren’t they questions which we 


should be prepared to discuss? to 


have an opinion? 
recently Commissioner 
that 


teaching profession has accepted the 


Only 
Brownell stated although the 
responsibility of “teaching the indi 
vidual” teachers have never been able 
to practice in the right environment. 
He pondered how much _ influence 
this has had on the present high 
juvenile delinquency rate. A repre- 
sentative of the Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Commis 
sion of the NEA said a few days 
ago that many of our classrooms are 
modern only because we have mov- 
able equipment. This is rather piti- 


ful because we have such large 


classes that the only feasible way to 
use the equipment is to place it in 
straight rows; there isn’t room to 
move it! How many teachers are 
leaving your schools and the teaching 
than face such 


profession rather 


teaching conditions? Teachers’ as- 
sistants, double sessions (even with 
staff ) 
measures. If 


double are only temporary 


continued too long, 
they boomerang as the lack of edu- 
cational opportunity shows up in 
later generations of citizens. 


Many radio commentators are giv- 


ing educational problems fine public- 
ity. Occasionally, however, a promi- 
nent speaker or interviewer creates 
wrong concepts. Did you hear the 
remark on a popular woman’s hour 
which left the impression that every 
overcrowded classroom was provided 
with one or two teaching assistants ? 
(No mention at all of the 150 or 
more students you carry on your 
class rolls plus extra curricular ac- 
tivities.) Did you hear the news com- 
mentator who calmly announced that 
the average teacher’s salary for the 
United States was over $4,000; and 
that there were lots of teaching posi- 
tions paying over $8,500 for the am- 
Did you challenge 


bitious teacher ? 


his figures? Business people can 
work with figures—we should chal- 
lenge. 

What can we do? Learn as much 
about our own departments, our 
(all of them) 
possibly can. Know the 
the the enrollment 
trends, the administrative person- 
the education 
prominent the 
Let's not forget the PTA and the 


own schools as we 
teachers, 
curriculums, 
and 


nel, board of 


people in town. 
American Legion. Study the finan- 
cial situation in our states and our 
localities; it is bound to be brought 
into any discussion. Challenge and 
statements 


refute questionable 


about education which are made 


After we have gathered 
them 


publicly. 


the facts, be ready to use 


whenever and wherever we can. 


Support our active professional or- 
ganizations. Keep informed; do a 
constructive selling job for educa- 
our com- 


tion—all education—in 


munities all the time. 





HAVE YOU IDEAS 


you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher—secondary, col- 


lege, private school. 


Subject matter articles—bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 


always desired. 


Write up your pet ideas and send them to 
The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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ACCOUNTING MAJORS AND NON-ACCOUNTING MAJORS 


At a recent meeting of teachers of 
accounting the matter of separate 
courses for accounting majors and 
non-accounting majors was discussed. 
It was obvious that the consensus in 
this matter had definitely veered from 
the position taken by the majority 
of teachers several years ago. At 
that time there was a strong opinion 
in favor of a course for non-ac- 
counting majors different from the 
course designed for accounting ma- 
jors. But after experimenting with 
this plan for several years, many 
teachers now say that they consider 
it unsatisfactory. 

The "Survey" Course 

The course given to non-account- 
ing majors has usually taken the 
form of a “survey” course. In this 
type of course, after the basic opera- 
tions of accounting have been cov- 
ered, the advanced phases such as 
cost accounting, budgeting, analysis 
of financial statements, consolidated 
statements, auditing, and other mat- 
ters are taken up in tabloid form. 

For example, in the few hours de- 
voted to financial statement analysis, 
all that is usually accomplished is the 
presentation of a list of ratios without 
giving the students any reasonable 
conception of their proper use and 
The devoted to 
cost accounting is spent in a review 


limitations. time 
of the entries in the general ledger 
for the cost operations and a mere 
mention of the cost accounting rec- 
that 
pression on the minds of the stu- 


ords leaves no reasonable im- 


dents. Budgeting is usually limited 
to a comparison of an estimated in- 
come statement with the actual with- 
out any consideration of the proce- 
dure used in making the estimate. 
As one teacher said, “It consists of 
a little bit of everything and not 
enough of anything. 

The outcome of this is that what 
is favored at present is a standard 


” 
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course for all students. But is this 
a solution of the problem? The dif- 
ferentiation in courses was designed 
to meet the divergent needs of the 
accounting majors and the non-ac- 
counting majors. Because the at- 
tempted solution of the problem has 
been found unsatisfactory should we 
pretend that the problem does not ex- 


ist? It does exist. Let’s face it. 


Learning to Do or to Understand 

What, after all, is essentially the 
difference in the needs of the account- 
ing majors and the non-accounting 
majors? It is this: the accounting 
majors need to learn to do account- 
ing ; the non-accounting majors, since 
they do not intend to do accounting, 
need only to learn to understand it. 

In order to understand the ac- 
counting processes, however, it is 
necessary to learn a certain amount 
of the doing. Accounting is an art 
which starts with an axiom, and pro- 
ceeds on the basis of a series of con 
ventions applied by the use of per- 
sonal judgment and implemented by 
a considerable number of postulates. 
The results of the practice of this art 
can be understood only by those who 
have had adequate instruction in how 
the art is performed. 

Although it is necessary to learn 
how accounting is done in order to 
understand the ultimate results, the 
amount of laboratory work to be ex 
pected of the non-accounting majors 
should be far less than that required 
of accounting majors who need a 
great deal of practice in making en- 
tries in books of original entry, post- 
ing to ledgers, taking trial balances, 
sheets and 
The 


counting majors should have practice 


and, constructing work 


financial statements. non-ac- 
in the technique only to such an ex- 
tent as is necessary to give them a 
reasonable understanding of the ac- 
ultimate 


counting processes. Their 


interest lies in the use of the results 


of accounting for such purposes as 
management, credit, and investment. 


A Course for Non-Accounting Majors 


It is the opinion of this writer that 
the basic technique of accounting re- 
quired by non-accounting majors can 
be covered in one semester by the 
following plan: 


Week 
1. Accounts. 
Books of original entry. 
Net income determination. 
Accounting for merchandise. 
. Subsidiary ledgers. 
Periodic adjustments. 
Financial statements. 
. The work sheet. 
. Accounting for notes and drafts. 
Cash control. 
Partnerships. 
. Corporations. 
. Corporations (continued). 
Accounting for a manufacturing 
business. 
15. Disposition of fixed assets; sale of 
a business. 
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This should be followed by a sec- 
ond semester in which such advanced 
phases of accounting will be studied 
as are suitable for the particular stu- 
dents. Since there are many kinds 
of non-accounting majors, no single 
plan is usable for all. For example, 
credit and investment majors should 
be given a course in financial state- 
ment analysis; business administra- 
tion majors both financial statement 
analysis and budgeting ; and so forth. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING GREGG 
SHORTHAND... 
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by LEGER R. MORRISON 


Bryant College 
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None of the teachers’ manuals and basic 
textbooks of five methods as examined 
by the writer was in agreement with all 
of the principles of learning as presented 
in current psychological literature as an- 
alyzed by the researcher. 

Most of the methods studied taught 
parts of the stenographic process before 
teaching the whole. Typewritten tran- 
scription was not an intrinsic part of the 
initial learning activities in any of the 
five methods. None of the five methods 
is a whole method as defined in this study. 

Most of the methods examined made 
use of exercises that called for drill on 
the shorthand alphabet or parts of short- 
outlines or isolated words before 
they introduced exercises that consisted 
of connected-matter materials. In three 
of the five methods, there was _ habitual 
drill on the parts of shorthand outlines 
before drill on these parts in words. and 
sentences was introduced. A fourth method 
presented isolated words before it intro- 
duced contextual material. Only one of 
the five methods initially presented con- 
nected matter; the authors of this method 
had whole- method materials throughout 
the entire textbook. 

None of the five methods in the judg- 
ment of the writer created all of the con- 
ditions that are most favorable to maxi- 
mum positive transfer of learning as de- 
scribed in this study. A few areas in 
which several of the methods were par- 
ticularly deficient according to this study 
are: (a) failure to encourage the learner 
to develop modes of attack that favor 
positive transfer of learning and encour- 
age the efficient development of stenog- 
raphic skills; (b) failure to guide the 
learner in generalizing in such a way that 
he can use these generalizations in action 
successfully; (c) failure to encourage 
meaningful learning instead of advocating 
methods that encourage mechanical learn- 
ing by association; (d) failure to present 
and use direct means of developing 
stenographic skills. 

Eleven principles of learning are devel- 
oped and organized around the major top- 
ics of “whole and part learning,” “trans- 
fer of learning,” “retention,” and “simple 
to complex.” Implications of each of the 
principles for the teaching of shorthand 
are given. The study considers briefly the 
development of connectionism and_ indi- 
cates some of the implications for the 
teaching of shorthand. A second chapter 
shows how the author of a shorthand text- 
book applied Thorndike’s ‘laws’ of learn- 


hand 
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ing in the development of a method of 
teaching Gregg Shorthand. A third chap- 
ter describes the psychological and inter- 
pretive bases for the teaching of stenog- 
raphy by a whole method. 

The thesis is developed that the pur- 
pose or the goal of the learner in study- 
ing shorthand is the most important de- 
terminant of what constitutes a whole, 
and that this should be the central guide 
in choosing methods to be used in teach- 
ing shorthand by a “whole” approach. A 
typical lesson as it would be taught by 
a whole method is illustrated and dis- 
cussed. 

Since none of the textbooks examined 
was found suitable for teaching by a 
whole approach by the analyst as described 
in this study, the author recommended 
that suitable materials be prepared. A 
guide for authors is included. The guide 
describes: how and when to introduce 
generalizations; ways to help the learner 
realize his progress; how to arrange tasks 
from the simple to the complex. In deal- 
ing with the concept of “simplicity” and 
“complexity,” the following are consid- 
ered: (a) the extent and difficulty of 
the shorthand vocabulary; (b) speed of 
dictation; (c) range and difficulty of the 
longhand vocabulary as it pertains to com- 
prehension; (d) difficulty of thoughts ex- 
pressed in the dictation and the meanings 
to the learner; (e) rate of presentation; 
(f) the meaningfulness of the over-all 
activity to the learner; (g) regularities 
or irregularities of the punctuation, spell- 
ing, and English; (h) the difficulty of 
execution and recall of shorthand out- 
lines; (i) the amount of guidance and 
direction given. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF FURNITURE 
AND EQUIPMENT STANDARDS FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION CLASSROOMS... 


Ed. D. Thesis 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
by JOHN E. BINNION 


Southwestern State College 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 


The study was divided into two main 
problems—(a) to set up a list of stand- 
ards for wooden furniture and furniture 
type equipment needed for the more com- 
mon business education subjects at second- 
ary school, and (b) to develop drawings 
and plans for the construction of inexpen- 
sive furniture and equipment, or sugges- 
tions for the modification of existing fur- 
niture and equipment. 

The solution of the first problem re- 
quired the determination of ine business 
courses which have the highest student en- 
rollments. Then, on the basis of the judg- 
ments and findings of experts who have 
made pertinent investigations, standards 
were developed for business education fur- 
niture and equipment. Since these investi- 
gations were often fragmentary, and in 


many instances empirical rather than ex- 
perimental, the judgments of the experts 
had to be subjected to analysis and com- 
parison before standards for furniture and 
equipment which would best fit the needs 
of students could be developed. 

In the process of developing designs for 
business education furniture and equipment 
to meet the established standards, attention 
was centered on two major points: (1) 
designs which could be built with the min- 
mum facilities usually found in the indus- 
trial arts shops of siaall high schools; 
and (2) low-cost materials, Designs were 
then presented, incorporating the stand- 
ards developed, for the following pieces of 
furniture and equipment: adjustable type- 
writing desks (two types) ; fixed-top type- 
writing desk; combination desk for short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and socio-business sub- 
jects; calculating machine desk; upright 
typewriting demonstration stand; table-top 
typewriting demonstration stands (two 
types) ; and typewriter lift box. 

The disagreements in the opinions of the 
experts, found during the investigation 
necessary for this problem, seemed to stem 
from a general over-all lack of standards. 
It is believed that this study is the first to 
be made in this area of business education 
and as such, is a starting point which was 
sorely needed. The standards listed are a 
consensus of the present recorded research 
and opinion for furniture and furniture- 
type equipment needed by the more com- 
mon business education classrooms. 





...before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. 1., New York 





LIFE INSURANCE 


You can bring to life an important but 
too often neglected unit of study “the 
meaning of life insurance.” Below are 
described but three of many films that are 
available on the subject of life insurance 
and money management. In a general way 
they explain the importance of financial 
security to family life in America. 


The Search For Security 


This is a 17 minute industry film that 
introduces the student to insurance. It fol- 
lows the historical development of life in- 
surance to the present day and _ then 
explains the ways in which life insurance 
meets individual and family needs. 


American Portrait 


In this 25 minute film a Hollywood star, 
Alan Ladd, is cast as an early life insur- 
ance salesman who looks back over the 
years and speaks of how insurance and 
salesmanship have improved the American 
way of life during the last century. 


SAVINGS BANK 


Nine moving pictures in the area of per- 
sonal budgeting, money, and banking are 
going to be considered together in this 
column because they are being offered 
without charge to New York State users 
through the courtesy of the Savings Banks 
of New York State. It is very likely that 
savings institutions in other states will 
follow this lead with the same or similar 
films. Each of the nine films is ideal class- 
room length (that is, from 10 to 20 min- 
utes). Most of them are in color and there 
is much cartooning used. New York 
teachers may inquire about these films 
through Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. Others may find these films 
available through their local film rental 
agencies. 


It's Only the Beginning 


The subject of this ten minute, color film 
is industrial research. Its emphasis is placed 
upon the amount of money invested in re- 
search. In the wide range of investigation 
industry conducts, $4.00 is lost on a failure 
for each $1.00 spent on a success. 

In some detail the research on nylon 
is explored with emphasis upon the fact 
that it took twelve years and $27,000,000 
to develop. This film is combined cartoon 
and live action. : 


Career for Two 

The story of savings banks, their history, 
and growth is presented in a romantic, en- 
tertaining manner. In this color, nineteen- 
minute film live action is combined with 
cartoon and the place of the savings bank 
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For Some Must Watch 

This film is described as a 28 minute 
documentary that tells the stories of three 
families in a typical American community 
—the problems they faced and the part 
life insurance played in solving those prob- 
lems. It emphasizes directly the impor- 
tant function of life insurance in daily 
living. 

Any one or all of these films may be 
borrowed without charge except for post- 
age from your nearest Association Films 
office. Whether or not you expect to use 
these practical films, it might be well for 
you to write to your local Association 
3ranch for its film catalog. Some ad- 
dresses you may write to are: 

Broad at Elm 

Richfield, New 

351 Turk Street 

San Francisco, California 

79 East Adams Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

1915 Live Oak Street 

Dallas, Texas 


Jersey 


FILM SERIES 


in the American structure, its 
relation with industry, agriculture, govern- 
ment, and family are investigated. 


economic 


Why Play Leapfrog 


This ten minute, color film is about the 
financial problems of a factory worker. It 
shows what a high cost of living does to 
his raise in pay and how wages in turn 
effect prices. In form, the cost 
of an automobile, then the cost of a piece 
of steak is broken down. This is a quick 
overview of the effects of inflation in our 
American economy. 


cartoon 


Money Talks 


This ten minute, black and white film is 
centered about the budget problems of an 
adolescent. Four main steps to establishing 
a budget are developed and considered. 
This has a special appeal to high school 
groups for the main character of the film 
is a young man who has but $.50 left over 
from his allowance and part-time job and 
who needs $2.00 to take his girl to a school 
dance. The ghost of Benjamin Franklin 
is called in to aid the youngster in solving 
his budgeting problem. 


Meet King Joe 


This is a ten minute, color cartoon that 
makes an amusing presentation of the 
American high standard of living as com- 
pared to the peoples of other lands and as 
compared to Americans of the years gone 
by. It explains why our present high 
standards are possible and how the average 
American working man is a “king” as 
compared to working people of other lands 
and other times. 


"A" for Achievement 


In this ten minute, black and white film 
we follow a student on an essay assign- 
ment that takes him through a savings 
bank. We learn with him how savings 
banks were first founded in America, how 
they differ’ from other banks, how they in- 
vest in mortgage loans, and various public 
enterprises, and who determines a bank's 
policy. The service to the community 
function of the savings bank is stressed 
throughout the film. 


Watson Wakes Up 


Hollywood acting improves this 
minute, black and white film 


eigh- 


teen story 


of a young family man with budgeting 


problems. After various difficulties, he 
balances his family budget using the for- 
mula “Think Then Save It.” In the film 
the formula is presented as T. T. S. I. as 
a cure for aimless spending. 


Make Mine Freedom 


This is a ten minute, color cartoon that 
presents the case against police state 
philosophy and illustrates how easily the 
country may be divided by friction unless 
we are aware of it and attempt to avoid it. 
Management, labor, capital, and govern- 
ment are presented as cartoon characters 
being sold the bill of goods by a doctor 
whose cure-all is one ISM or another. 


Going Places 


This ten minute, color cartoon follows 
the development of one industry to show 
how the profit system works. The humor- 
ous approach tends to stimulate learning 
and encourages discussion of the operation 
of our economy. We follow the dreams 
and efforts of one young man from his 
original idea of preparing bar soap until 
he establishes the process, hires others to 
do the labor, pays taxes and meets com- 
petition. 


NEW TAPE INCREASES 
RECORDING TIME 


If you have been used to getting a one- 
hour recording from a 7” reel of tape at a 
recording speed of 334 or a % hour at a 
recording speed of 71%, you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that there is a new tape 
that can be wound on the same 7” reel 
that will increase recording time by 50 per 
cent. 

The tape is called “Extra-Play Magnetic 
Tape, No. 190” and the elementary secret 
of accomplishing this long play is that the 
tape is made 30 per cent thinner than con- 
ventional tape. In spite of the new thin- 
ness it is still quite strong and adequate 
for use on any recorder. When the new 
thinner tape is wound on standard reels, 
it allows a 50 per cent increase in record- 
ing and playback time because increased 
tape footage will fit on the standard reel. 
For example, machines previously ‘limited 
to 30 minutes can now play for 4% of an 
hour. Other recording times are increased 
proportionately. 

The school size tapes retail for $4.50 
for a 900 foot reel and $7.70 for an 1800 
foot length. Additional information on 
“Scotch” brand “Extra-Play” Magnetic 
Tape No. 190 can be obtained by writing 
the manufacturer: Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Fauquier Street, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
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BO TOU Aww THAT ? ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 





Tips on planning and producing mimeo- 
graphed school newspapers are provided 
in three pamphlets offered by A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 

How to Plan and Publish a Mimeo- 
graphed School Newspaper explains school 
newspaper equipment requirements. It of- 
fers suggestions on effective make-up and 
illustration of school papers. 

Essentials of reporting, writing, and 
editing news are described in the second 
pamphlet, Handbook for the Mimeo- 
graphed High School Newspaper. It is a 
journalism primer suitable for junior high 
schools or high schools which do not offer 
journalism training. 

How to Report an Interview or 
Conference describes techniques used by 
experienced reporters in gathering news. 
It also tells how to translate notes taken 
conferences into 


I vr eSS 


at interviews or press 
good news stories. 

Any of these publications may be ob- 
tained free from the School Department, 


A. B. Dick 5700 W. Touhy, 


Chicago 


Company, 


rent or 
slice out of 


Dollars 
a home 
income, 

Finding a place to live which meets both 
family needs and pocketbook is a serious 
problem for people at every stage of life— 
living alone, just married, bringing up chil- 
dren, or ready to retire. The twenty- 
eight page booklet, Money Management, 
Your Shelter Dollar, available from the 
Consumer Education Department, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, has been com- 
pletely revised to cover current questions 
on renting, buying, and building. Included, 
too, is a check list for evaluating the ade- 
property for rent 


payments on 
family 


spent for 
take a big 


quacy and condition of 
or for sale. 

The booklet is an up-to-date and de- 
tailed guide to finding the right place to 
live for the right amount of money. It is 
available for ten cents to cover mailing 
and handling costs from the Consumer 
Education Department, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illiaois 


uw 


The Master Hand Control method of 
learning to type consists of gloves, with 
fingers marked for the correct keys. 

Former President Herbert Hoover's 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government is study- 
ing ways and means of cutting down the 
number and variety of records and other 
paperwork required of private enterprise. 
As an example of the need for such a 
study, the Commission alludes to the fact 
that in one industry alone the cost of pre- 
paring only those reports of questionable 
value to a Federal agency amounted to 
$3,000,000 a year at 1950 costs. Also, that 
one of many companies having whole sec- 
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tions of their archives of Government- 
required records estimates that on the aver- 
age it will refer to just one out of every 


thousand once every 576 years! 


The Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIli- 
nois, makes an automatic electric eraser 
that removes pencil, ink, or typing. It has 
an automatic switch and will erase fine 
lines or solid blocks equally well. 


Small or medium-sized businesses which 
do not maintain full personnel departments 
can benefit from the various types of tech- 
nical assistance available from the United 
States Employment Service, according to 
Management Aids for Small Business, 
Number 41, Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

iw 

A checkbook with carbon paper inserts 
similar to a sales-slip book has been put 
on the market by Mor-Ezy Co. of Dallas. 
When a depositor writes a check, the car- 
bon copy serves as a record. 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
has recently distributed to its people a 
folder containing a “yardstick” for gaug- 
ing the effectiveness of their writing. It 








ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 
petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
are teaching to half-empty classrooms. 
SPEEDWRITING has grown because it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 


its ability 
5 - to eliminate ' 
. to graduate 85% of students 





. to triple income from night school students 
‘seasonal’ enroiiments 


: . to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
recommendations from previous students 
. + to reduce dropouts to 6 minimum 


Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


THE speedwriting COMPANY 


Dept. 7511-4, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


contains these three rules for effective 
writing : 

1. Shorten your sentences to an average 
of 17 words. 

2. Shorten your words to 150 syllables 
per 100 words. : 

3. Use about six personal references 
(boss, clerk, children) per 100 words. 

Whether vou are writing to a Ph.D. or 
a sixth grade student, keep your sentences 
straightforward, simple, uninvolved. You 
will be doing yourself a favor too; simple 
writing is more exactly understood, ac- 
cording to Office Executive. 

The Burroughs Corporation has manu- 
factured a high speed printing and account- 
ing machine capable of turning out 27,000 
punched card pay checks an hour, handling 
in the process 108,000 punched cards. 


Psychologists have found that 68 con- 
secutive repetitions of a certain material 
will not be remembered as well as 38 repe- 
titions of the material spread over three 
They have also found 
to learn a thing is to 


consecutive days. 
that the best way 
study it just before going to bed, and then 
get eight hours of sleep, according to 
Management Digest. 
uw 

Because reading on company 
comic books, but trade publications, both- 
ers Electronic Engineering Co. of Califor- 
nia, it will pay two-thirds of the subscrip- 
business 


time, not 


tion price of a selected list of 
papers and trade publications, if the em- 
ployee will have the magazines sent home. 


The Most Valuable 


and VALUED 
FRANCHISE 


in Business School History 


the SHORTHAND 
of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


Most Revolutionary Advance 
in Shorthand in 50 Years 


BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man recently said, ''! would not 
take $100,000 for my Speedwriting 
Franchise,'' can be found in the dollars- 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 
Without com- 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
The 1954 Amendments As They Apply to Educators 


The Social Security Administration has 
been asked ‘what the new 1954 social secur- 
ity amendments mean to educators. Here 
is the official reply: 

In the course of a year about 3.5 million 
employees (other than policemen and fire- 
men) are in positions covered by state 
and local retirement systems. (Of this 
number about 300,000 were 
already covered under old-age and sur- 
There 


employees 


vivors insurance in December 1953. 
were about 4.2 million persons employed 
in state and local governments as of De 
cember 1953.) The 1950 law provided for 
covering state and local government em 
ployees under voluntary agreements be- 
tween the individual state and the federal 
government. It excluded from coverage 
under such an agreement, however, em 
ployees in positions covered by a state or 
local retirement system on the date the 
agreement was made applicable to the cov- 
(Cov- 
erage was made available for members of 
the Wisconsin retirement fund by special 
provisions enacted in 1953.) 


erage groups to which they belong. 


Dissolving the System 


Under the 1950 law the only 
which employees under a retirement sys- 


way in 


tem could be covered was by dissolving 
the system before the group was brought 
under the federal-state agreement. Several 
states and a large number of local govern- 
ments have secured old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage for employees by this 
method. In all except a few cases where 
the old-age and survivors insurance system 
alone provides greater protection than the 
dissolved supplemental system 
has been established to replace the aban 
doned system after old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage was secured. An esti- 
mated 300,000 employees had the combined 
protection old-age and survivors insurance 


system, a 


and a supplemental system as of December, 
1953. 

Under the new law, a 
menibers of a state or local retirement sys- 
tem (except policemen and firemen) under 
its old-age and survivors insurance agree- 
ment, if a referendum by written 
ballot is held among the members of the 
a majority of the members 


stute can bring 


secret 


system and 
eligible to vote in the referendum vote in 
favor of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage. 

The law continues the present exclusion 
of policemen and firemen who are covered 
by a state or local retirement system. 


The new law states it is the policy of the 
Congress that the protection of members 
and beneficiaries of the local retirement 
system not be impaired by reason of cover- 
age under old-age and survivors insurance. 
The new law also removes the possibility 
that retirement members (other 
than policemen and firemen) may be cov- 
without a referendum, by dissolving 


system 


ered 
the retirement system. 

Under the 1950 law, employees whose 
positions are retirement 
system but who are not themselves eligible 
for membership in the system will also be 


covered by a 


included under the agreement. 


No Impairment 

The new law also provides for covering 
without a referendum, at any time prior to 
1958, employees who could not 
be covered when. their group 
was brought in because they were then un- 
system that was later 
taken before the law 
necessary to do this 


January 1, 
coverage 


retirement 
action 


der a 
dissolved by 
was enacted. It is 
because the referendum provisions could 
not be applied to these employees, since 
there would be no active members of a 
retirement system who could vote in a ref- 
erendum. 

For the purposes of the referendum, a 
state may consider any political subdivision 
or any combination of political subdivisions 

separate retirement system. 
institution of higher learning 
separate 


as having a 
Each public 
considered as having a 
purposes of the 


may be 
retirement system for 


referendum, if the state so decides. 





By J. Whitney Bunting 


THE RESEARCH PAPER 


By Florence M. A. Hilbish 


of completed manuscript... A 


of the American Library Assn. 


By A. T. Dietz 


Times Business Bookshelf 





ESSENTIALS OF RETAIL SELLING 


A Wharton School Graduate, Dr. Bunting has cornbined 
college teaching and business experience. This introductory 
text in retail operation is the result and was compiled with 
the assistance of educators, business men, store executives, 
research organizations, and students. It embraces all phases 
of retail selling and is fully illustrated. Selected by The 
Library Journal as one of the 50 Best Business Books of 1954. 


"Description of the procedure in writing a research paper, 
explaining and illustrating every step of the process from 
choosing a subject to final organization and presentation 
suitable 
students and useful reference tool for libraries . . 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


"The title of the book describes it fully. In addition to 
discussing the seven major laws and their geneses, it covers 
patents, the price-basing point system, criminal penalties, 
civil remedies, consent decrees, and injunctions." N. Y. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES INC. 
34 East 23 Street, New York 10 


$2.50 


manual for 
-' Booklist 


$2.95 


Program 


available. 


$2.00 








Now available— 


TIDWELL-STUART TYPING 


Complete Gourse 


One Year Course 
by M. Fred Tidwell & Esta Ross Stuart 


Now available for your use is the remark- 
able new typing program you've been 
hearing about for months. In 2 editions: 
Complete Course and One Year Course. 
contains 
psychological presentation of material, 
“high frequency” approach to keyboard 
learning, and many other unique features. 
Workbooks and Teacher’s 


For your approvai copies, write to: 


Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


NEW— 


lavish illustrations, 


Manual also 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


AVA Convention-—December 2-7 


A special feature of the San Francisco 
AVA convention will be a joint luncheon 
for AVA Divisions of Business Education 
and Distributive Education. Because of 
mutual interests, it is felt this meeting 
will prove to develop understandings and 
cooperative action. 


Rulon C. Van Wagenen, Acting Chief, 
California State Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, and Program Chairman of Busi- 
ness Education, states that business edu- 
cators in attendance at the convention will 
have an opportunity to learn “What’s New 
in Business Education,” general theme for 
the division’s offerings. He sends word 
that specialists in business education from 
different parts of the country have been in- 
vited as keynote speakers and that state 
supervisors of education will 
actively lead panel discussions on various 
subjects that apply to new methods in 
teaching, new techniques of supervision, 
new requirements and trends in employ- 
ment, and new horizons in the field. 


business 


State supervisors of business education 
who will chair the four business education 
sections will be Clinton A. Reed, New 
York; John A. Beaumont, Illinois; Ar- 
thur L. Walker, Virginia; and Oswald M. 
Hager, North Dakota. 


R. Earl Thompson, Distributive Educa- 
tion Coordinator, San Francisco Unified 
School District, and program chairman for 
Distributive Education, that “dis- 
tributive education divisional meetings will 
include subject matter that deals with the 
present and future problems of those en- 
gaged in the direction and supervision of 
distributive education at state and local 
levels.” 


says 


On December 3 there is scheduled a 
meeting of the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Distributive Educa- 
tion, with M. J. DeBenning, State Super- 
visor, Oklahoma, and president of the As- 
sociation, presiding. James H. Pearson, 
acting assistant commissioner of Vocational 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, will 
address the group. On the same day 
there will be a meeting of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, with Don- 
ovan R. Armstrong, State Supervisor, 
Louisiana, and president of the DECA, in 
charge 

Scheduled for December 6 is a meeting 
under the direction of Cecil E. Stanley, 
Nebraska State Supervisor of DE and 
AVA vice president for Distributive Edu- 
cation. This meeting will feature a re- 
port of the Publications Committee on 
Standards for Distributive Education by 
Mrs. Pauling Burbrink of Texas, and a 
report of the DE Policy and Standards 
Committee on Operating Policies for the 
Distributive Education Division of the 
American Vocational Association with 
Samuel Caplan, State Supervisor, Penn- 
sylvania, as chairman 

Other divisional meetings will be con- 
ducted by James Dorsey, consultant, DE, 
Connecticut, and L. Y. Eaton, State Su- 
pervisor, Oregon. 
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NBTA 


The theme for the 57th annual conven- 
tion of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation to be held in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30, is “Pro- 
viding for Individual Differences.” Howard 
E. Wheland of John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and president of the as- 
sociation, has announced an interesting pro- 
gram for the meetings. 

The speaker for the opening session on 
December 28 will be Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant and lecturer, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. This first gen- 
eral assembly is scheduled for 7:30 in the 
evening and will be followed by an in- 
formal reception and dance. 


Wednesday morning will be devoted to 
a Basic Business Round Table, an Office 
Machines Round Table, an Administrators 
and Department Heads Round Table and 
to a meeting of the Private Schools De- 
partment. A Secretarial Round Table, a 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table, 
a Distributive Education Round Table, and 
a Private Schools Owners and Registrars 
Round Table are scheduled for Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


The Fourth Annual Problem Clinic in 
business education will follow the second 
general assembly on Thursday morning. 
Seventeen groups will discuss various 
problems. There will be a discussion lead- 
er, consultant, and recorder for each 
group. A list of these discussion leaders, 
consultants, and recorders reads like a 
“Who’s Who in Business Education.” 

In the afternoon, a Private Schools In- 
structors Round Table will follow meet- 
ings of the Secondary Schools Depart- 
ment and College Department. 


Dr. Charles M. Crowe, pastor of the 
Wilmette Parish Methodist Church, Chi- 
cago, will deliver the banquet address on 
Thursday evening. The banquet will be 
followed by a dance. 


ABWA 


The annual American Business Writing 
Association meeting is scheduled for De- 
cember 28-29 at Washington, D. C., with 
headquarters in Hotel Statler. Ernest D. 
Hedgcock, Texas A. and M. College, is 
program chairman for the meeting and 
Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsylvania State 
University, will be in charge of local ar- 
rangements. Lawrence Hynes of Miami 
University will arrange the exhibits. 

The theme for the convention program 
is “Deserving and Getting Recognition for 
College Instruction in Business Writing”. 
Richard H. Morris of R. H. Morris and 
Associates will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress. Others on the program are Henry 
Hoke, Editor of The Reporter of Direct 
Mail. Advertising; Albert R. Batty, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Association of 
American Railroads; F. L. Cooper, Public 
Relations Department, New York Life In- 
surance Company; and Homer Lee Krout, 
administrative assistant to Congressman 
Joel T. Broyhill of Virginia. 


NEBEA. 


The theme of the November 13 meet- 
ing of the New England Business Edu- 
cators Association will be “Improvement of 
Business Education in New England,” it 
has been announced by Russell A. Wright, 
president of this group. The meeting will 
be held at the University of Connecticut 
in the Student Union Building. The prin- 
cipal speaker will be C. C. Parkhurst, head 
of the English Department at Boston Uni- 
versity and the subject will be “Improve- 
ment in Business English in New England 
Schools.” 


NEBCA 


Richard D. Pickett, president of the 
New England Business College Associa- 
tion, sends word that the next meeting of 
this group will be held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston on Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 26 and 27, 


Other Meetings During SBEA Convention 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the convention of the 
Southern Education Association, 
to be held in the Marion Hotel, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, November 25, 26, and 
27. The program was outlined in the Oc- 
tober number of this magazine. 


Business 


Omega Chapter, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
will sponsor the Delta Pi Epsilon Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 26 at 12:15 p.m. 
Theodore Woodward will preside and Paul 
S. Lomax will be the speaker. 

The following special group breakfasts 
have been scheduled for Saturday morn- 
ing: George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, with Theodore Woodward presiding; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with Hamden L. Forkner presiding; Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, with Vernon Mussel- 
man presiding. 


Southern Conference on 
Coliegiate Problems 


Dean Thomas Norton of the School of 
Business and Civic Administration, The 
City College of New York, and president 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, will be the luncheon 
speaker at the second annual Southern 
Conference on Problems in Collegiate Ed- 
ucation for Business, to be held at the 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi, 
November 18. The conference will be led 
by representative deans from those collegi- 
ate schools of business in the South that 
are members of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

The tentative program calls for a discus- 
sion of “The Business Curriculum” in the 
morning session and “Administering the 
Program in Business’ in the afternoon 
session, 
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CEA New York City Officers 


Clare M. Betz, Board of Examiners, 
Board of Education of New York City, 
has been chosen head of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. Seymour S. Leff, 
Tilden High School, is first vice presi- 
dent and Barbara Loblein, Eastman School 
of Business, is second vice president. The 
secretary for the next year is Florence J. 
McGill, Maxwell Vocational High School, 
and the treasurer is Sydney Klevorick, 
Central Commercial High School. 


New DPE Chapter 


Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, installed the Alpha Alpha chap- 
ter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
business education fraternity, with seventy 
charter members at the close of the summer 
session in August. 

Earl G. Nicks, 
headed the installation 
sisted of Dorothy Travis of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota; Warren Meyer of 
the University of Minnesota; Ethel Paleen 
of Minneapolis; Doris E. Willis and Ro- 
land C. Waterman of Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education. 

Officers of the new Alpha Alpha chap- 
ter are: President, Joe C. Coulam, Fort 
Collins; vice-president, Joseph R. Irons, 


University, 
which 


Denver 


team con- 


Jr., Greeley; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 














Mildred Slater Hill, Greeley; recording 
secretary, Berle Haggblade, Colorado State 
College of Education; treasurer, . Mrs. 
Irma Kliever Collins, Greeley; and histor- 
ian, Norman Page, Byers, Colorado. 

Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State Col- 
lege of: Education faculty and member of 
the Minnesota University chapter, is fac- 
ulty sponsor for the new chapter here. 
He is a former member of the national 
council of the fraternity. 


Eastern Unit, CBEA 


Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. 
Joseph’s Commercial High School was re- 
elected by unanimous vote of the Execu- 
tive Board, Eastern Unit, Catholic Busi- 
ness Education serve as 
Chairman for a third term. Brother An- 
drian Lewis, F.S.C., of Bishop Loughlin 
High School was re-elected for his 
ond term as co-Chairman of the Unit. Pro- 
fessor James Hayes, St. Bonaventure’s 
University was elected to serve on the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Eastern unit for the 
coming year. He has also been selected 
to assist, Rev. Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., 
as co-Editor of the Review the National 
Publication for CBEA. 

Plans have been formulated for the re- 
gional meeting to be held on Thursday, 
November 11, 1954, at St. Joseph’s Com- 
mercial High School. Sister Mary Louise, 
O.P., of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Convent has 
been elected chairman for this meeting. 


Association to 


sec- 





POP Delegates Convention 


Pi Omega Pi is holding its Deiegates 
Convention at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
December 26, 27 and 28. Registration 
takes place on December 26, and the pro- 
gram will be over in time on the 28th so 
that delegates are free to attend the gen- 
eral National 
Teachers Association Convention. 


session of the Business 


Alpha lota 


Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, grand president 
of Alpha 
Business Sorority, has announced that the 
21st be held 
June 22 to 26, 1955, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. The 
panion Theta Pi fra- 
their convention at the 


Iota, International Honorary 


international convention will 


com- 
organization, Phi 
hold 
same time and place. 
1949 that 
have arranged their conventions simultane- 


ternity, will 
This is the first time 
since these two organizations 
ously. 


Mrs Alpha 


lota chapters have contributed $2,366.30 to 


Fenton also announced that 


the Institute of Logopedics in Wichita, 
Kansas, during the past year, an increase 
of $1,119.65 


contributions. 


over the previous year of 


The 


as the international service project at Alpha 


Institute was chosen 


lota’s 1949 international convention. 











CONFIDENCE 


That has built national popularity 


Many thousands of teachers have learned that 
they can select and use 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING in its latest edition with the greatest 
of confidence and satisfaction. 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING is many things to many people 


It recognizes the many con- 


at the same time. 





the old practices. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition—By Lessenberry-Crawford 





Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 


ditions under which typewriting is taught and the 
various levels of ability of students. It combines 
the best of the new practices with the best of 


The reliability of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
has led to its use in more schools than all com- 
peting books combined and its popularity is still 
growing. The new sixth edition is adopted in all 
states that have made recent adoptions and in 
most cities that have made recent adoptions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education} 


San Francisco 3 


practical 


exercises. 
January. 


Announcing 
The 1955 edition of...... 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
Introductory Course 
by Wolpert, Rosenkampff & Wallace 


New edition offers more complete 
introduction to bookkeeping 


With 4 brand new chapters on controlling 
accounts and handling cash, the new sixth 
edition of this long-popular text gives your 
students a more complete introduction to book- 
keeping than any previous edition. Up-to-date, 
sixth edition describes 1955 tax rates, Features 
treatment 
sentation of material ... clear, simple language 
... and a wealth of 
Scheduled 





psychological pre- 


illustrations and drill 
for publication in 





Dallas 2 











For an approval copy, write to: 
Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


New York II, N. Y. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


Clare M. Betz National Business Teachers Association Officers and Executive Board who are planning 
Head of New York City Group for the Association's 57th Annual Convention. 


(See item on page 97) (See item on page 96) 


Dale Brinkmann, winner of the 6th an- Royal McBee Corporation officials admire the new Royal Electric at press preview in 
nual Typewriter Art Contest, receives an Hotel Plaza, New York City. Left to right are: J. D. Farr, office machines sales manager; 
Underwood Champion from Spencer Ham. David B. Starrett. vi iat: Aiea At hai f the board: Philip M. Z 
mond, Underwood Typewriter Division Man- avid 8. Sterrett, vice president; Allan A. Ryan, chairman of the oard; Philip M. Zenner, 
ager at St. Louis. president. 

¢ 


See item on page 42, October) (See item on page 42, October) 


ee Ghee 
+ ae 
_ ms ie oe 


The installation team and seventy charter m 


¢. 


embers of Alpha Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
(See item on page 97) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Gregg Appointments 


The following appointments have been 
announced by the Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Alan C. Lloyd has been made Director, 
Typewriting Instruction Service. He will 
continue as editorial consultant of Business 
Education World and Today’s Secretary, 
of which magazines he has been editor- 
publisher and will continue as editor of the 
Business Teacher. 

E. Walter Edwards, for the past five 
years business manager of the Business 
Education World and Today's Secretary 
has been made publisher and business man- 
ager of both magazines. 

James Bolger has been made editor of 
the Business Education World and Today's 
Secretary. 


U. of Penna.——-U. of Karachi Project 

A five man staff from the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce are going to Pakistan on a 
three-year mission to set up an Institute 
of Public and Business Administration at 
the University of Karachi, it was an- 
nounced recently by Gaylord P. Harnwell, 
president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The mission is a project of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, which 
contracted with the Un‘versity of Pennsyl- 
vania to carry it out. Concurrently, the 
University of Karachi is sending selected 
educators to the Wharton School for a 
year’s advanced study in the teaching of 
business and public administration. 

G. Wright Hoffman, professor of insur- 
ance and marketing in the Wharton School 
is chief of the overseas party. His staff 
includes Henry F. Goodnow, of the Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment; T. Hillard Cox, former head of 
the Management Department of Louisiana 
State University, and John P. Lutz, of the 
Wharton School’s Finance Department. A 
fifth member will be appointed later. 

Norman D. Palmer, who visited Karachi 
last spring as an FOA consultant on the 
project, will be its liaison officer in the 
United States and will direct the training 
of the Pakistan scholars who come here. 


News for Accountants 


In the July issue of the Journal of Ac- 
countancy, published by the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, Joseph Pelej, CPA, 
partner of Price Waterhouse & Co., New 
York, declares that while “it will not be 
necessary for all accountants to go back to 
school to become electrical engineers, au- 
ditors will have to become familiar with 
the operations of electronic computers and 
develop suitable accounting controls.” 

Mr. Pelej foresees new fields being 
opened up for the accountant by the use of 
electronic computers. Mathematics and sta- 
tistics will assume greater importance in 
management decisions, he believes, and 
it is in the increased use of advanced 
mathematical techniques that he believes 
the accountant’s role is most likely to 
change. 
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CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


E. W. Alexander became the principal 
of Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, in September. He is a 
former assistant principal of this school 
and at the time of his appointment was 
principal of Central High School in that 
city. 


Catherine D. Baker has been ap- 
pointed to a position on the teaching 
staff at Tennessee Wesleyan 
Athens, Tennessee. 


College, 


William H. Bonner, a former instruc- 
tor at Livingston State Col- 
lege, has been appointed to the staff of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Teachers 


Eugene Bucher, a teacher in Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, for the past two 
years, is now on the teaching staff at 
Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Glenn D. Downing is now a member 
of the faculty of West Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas. He _ formerly 
taught at Lutheran 
Seguin. 


Texas College at 


Frances E. Foster, a former teacher 
at Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia, 
has accepted a teaching position at the 
University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia. 


Joyce Gatliff has accepted a position 
on the faculty of Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 


Katherine Green has resigned her 
position at North Little Rock High 
School to join the faculty at Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas. 


Esco Gunter, former director of the 
Training School at Murray State Teach- 
ers College, Murray, Kentucky, is now a 
teacher in the Department of Business 
at that college. 


Mearl Guthrie has resigned his posi- 
tion at the University of Cincinnati to 
join the faculty of Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Stephen Homick has been appointed 
head of the Business Education Depart- 
ment at Georgia State Teachers College 
in Collegeboro. 


Martha Wheless Hundley, a former 
member of the teaching staff of Brevard 
College, Brevard, North Carolina, is 
now teaching at Greensboro Senior 
High School. 


Edward Laurie, formerly on the teach- 
ing staffyat the State College of Wash- 
ington in Pullman, is now teaching at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


A new member of the faculty of East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 


is Wilanne Leftwich, of Monterey, 


Tennessee. 


Jack Martin, formerly an instructor 
at El Camino (California) College, has 
been made executive secretary of the 
Southern California Junior College As- 
sociation. 


Thomas B. Martin, department head 
and professor of business at Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi, since 1946, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Department of Business 
Education at Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Vernelle Meusborn of Fort 
(Iowa) Junior College has accepted an 
appointment to the Secretarial Studies 
staff at the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 


Dodge 


A new instructor in the College of 
Business and Public Administration at 
the University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland, is Honora M. Noyes, 
formerly a teacher at Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 


At the beginning of this school year 
James Parks joined the teaching staff at 
Concord College, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 


Martin Stegenga has been made acting 
head of the Business Education Depart- 
Mississippi Southern 
He was formerly head of 


ment at College, 
Hattiesburg 
business training in the Meridian (Mis- 


sissippi) public schools 


Floyd Tredaway is now a member of 


State 
Ala- 


staff at Alabama 
Jacksonville, 


the teaching 
Teachers College, 
bama 

Roman Warmke has been added to 
the staff of the Colorado State College 
of Education at teacher 
trainer in distributive education. He was 
a former teacher at the Austin Junior 
and Austin Area Vocational 


Greeley as a 


College 
School. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Thomas M. Dodds, who joined Bryant 
& Stratton Business Institute in Buffalo, 
New York, in 1919, as head of the secre- 
tarial science department, has been made 
executive vice president of the school. 
He filled the position of Dean for ten 
years and the position of Registrar for 
five years before accepting his new ap- 
pointment. Mr. Dodds is a member of 
the Executive Board of the EBTA. 
Ruth W. Bryant, a granddaughter of 
one of the original founders, is president 
of the school, which observed its centen- 
nial on August 20 of this year. 


(Continued on next page) 
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New owners of the Capital Com- 
mercial College, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota, are A. R. McMullen, president of What teachers are saying about 
Mankato Commercial College, Mankato, : PING 
Minnesota, and K. E, Hansen, vice ‘ \ ‘f 
president of Aberdeen School of Com- GREGG TY " 
merce, Aberdeen, South Dakota. The 


* 
former president of the school, Mi | 
ormer pre sident of the school miss NEW SERIES 


Tillie Hilde, died in June of this year. 


The ownership of Enid Business Col- ’ 
lege, Enid, Oklahoma, passed from \ by Rowe and Lloyd 


father to son in June of this year. J. E. 

George, Et eA took over the school from ~ * “The accuracy controls...” 

his father, J. E. George, who had been c* ' 7 " 

president and owner for fifty years. \ — opet™ ... they really master 
‘ Be numbers... 


Draughon’s Business College of \ ¥ : ba P 

I hten BP oe | » Students like 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has moved to new * - 

: L tabulation now... 

and larger quarters. According to H. M. : 
Butler, manager of the school, the col- 
lege has increased its classroom space 
approximately 20 per cent and is now 
housed on the ground floor, whereas the . a “This veer we had to 
old quarters were maintained on the rs boost our grading 
second floor. ge standards.” 


° 


“Those Reviews ... 
I’m sold on the 
diagrams!’ 


“The Timed Writing Scales save ten per 
cent of every class period, too .. .” 
COLLEGE DEANS ' : 

“Those ready-to-use tests .. .”” 
S. Paul Garner has been named acting a 
dean of the School of Commerce and 


Business Administration at the Uni- Write your newest Gregg office today : 
versity of Alabama, University. He suc- 
: ; ; 7 

ceeds Lee Bidgood, who retired in July GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
of this year. Dr. Garner has been head McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
of the Department of Accounting at : ip 3 . 

SE ARSE RT ¢ ay Re, OAC New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. Chicago ©, 111 N. Canal St. 
the University of Alabama since 1949 Sen Franciece 4, 68 Pest St. Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. 
He joined the faculty in 1939 after Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. London E.C, 4, 95 Farringdon St. 
teaching at Duke University, Mississipp 
State College and the University oi 


Texas 


Richard G. Hallisy, formerly head of Elements of General Business, 
the Department of Business Education : 
at Bloomsburg State Teachers College, . 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, has_ been Revised 
made dean of the Commerce Division 
of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michi- 
gan. He succeeds Karl G. Merrill, who 
asked to be relieved of his deanship Polishook 
duties and who will continue as vice 
president of the college and professor of 


business administration. a Nex Beighey 
ES = : ~~ 


R. J. Hobbs, professor of business law 
in the School of Business Administra- ; 
tion of the etuabide of North Caro- UABILITIES + W heland 
TAR <a Pei : ‘3 52 _ PROPRIETORSHIP 
lina, Chapel Hill, has been made acting - 
dean of the School for a fourteen-month - 
period, Assistant Dean Arch R. Dooley 
has been appointed dean of the School . . . ‘ | ee 
ae oe re eee Marsares : “89 Each student, whether or not he is planning to enter business, 
of Business Administration, effective ; eee i : 
September 1, 1955. Thomas H. Carroll, will benefit from this widely used, up-to-date text that gives 
former dean of the School recently ac- special attention to some important tools of business—arith- 
cepted an appointment as vice president . . + . ; ORR Bepeearggy APA 
: . : ' ~ 4 rriting s o—as well as a clear, forceful 
ok thir. Moadk Moumiaihen. metic, reading, writing, and selling—as a cles 
— P atetind discussion of the fundamentals. Attractively illustrated with 
e Reverend James J. McGinley, S. . : REE Re ae 
J J Ag photographs, business forms, charts and graphs, many in color. 


J., has been made dean of the School fi : ; 
of Business, Fordham University, New The Workbook with Tests furnishes supplementary exercises. 


York City, succeeding the Reverend Teachers’ Manual and Key also available. 
Michael McPhelin, S.J., who now holds 
the post of Associate Director of Uni- 
versity Development. Father McGinley | 

was assistant professor of economics at GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 
Fordham University from 1950 until 
1953, when he was granted a leave of Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
absence to teach labor economics and Cidideadies 16 San Francisco 3. ‘Toronto 7 

social legislation at the Gregorian 
University in Rome. 


“Part Two reads like a story... 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


TIDWELL-STUART TYPING, by M. Fred 
Tidwell and Esta Ross Stuart, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 262 pp. $2.96. 
As in the old Stuart Typmg the word 

and phrase approach is used in the begin- 

ning lessons of this new text. The intro- 
lead to 
which 


ductory words tf, it, is, m soon 
words of high frequency 


build up to phrase and sentence 


other 
rapidly 
writing. 
Throughout the 
clocked writing from 
spurt paragraphs to longer timed 
\lso included are the “pacemak- 
for car- 
technique. 


there is ample 


ranging 


text, 
practice 
short 
writings 
$e sentences to be used 


ers -s| ort 


riage throw and review of 


Early instruction is given on letter set-up, 


rough draft, tabulation, and manuscript 


wriung 
ith Part II, 


Beginning w “Developing 





Skill and Putting It to Use’, each section 
includes a “briefing on business English” 
which reviews the more essential skills of 
composition the typist should know. Each 
item is brief, to the point, and is used as 
a typing exercise. Frequent tests, also used 
for typing practice, review the student’s 
comprehension of the previous practiced 
writings 

Part III, “Applied Typing”, presents an 
excellent review of general office typing 
and then sets up twelve typing experiences 
in business and professional offices. These 
include: radio and television, legal, rail- 
road, retailing, medical, airlines, etc 

The front cover pictures champion typ- 
ists and the back cover shows in an ex- 
aggerated drawing the steps of changing 
a ribbon. You will want to look this text 


over. 





PUBLISHER 


Addresses of home offices and branch 
publishers are not given in re- 
books in this magazine. Many 
of books of interest to business 


and business schools do not pro- 


offices of 
views of 
publishers 
teachers 
addresses in advertisements in 
this publication. As a service to readers, 
this directory of the publishers of such 
books will appear in the magazine from 


vide these 


time to time. 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 

Branches: 181 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, 
50 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 2231 
way, Chicago 16. Ill.; 309 Mission St., 
Francisco 5, Calif. 

AMERICAN ACCOUNTANTS 
ASSOCTATION 

200 Commerce Exchange 

City, Oklahoma 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 

Branches: 91 Cone St., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 137 
Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; 351 E. Ohio 
St., Chicage 11, Ill.; 2210 Pacific St., Dallas 
1, Texas; 121 Second St., San Francisco 5 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago 37 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 

105 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
BENNETT (CHAS. A.) COMPANY, 

Formerly The Manual Arts Press 

237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill. 
BROWN (WM. C.) COMPANY 

915 Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa 
FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY 

153 E. 24th St., New York 10 
GINN AND COMPANY 

Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

Branches: 165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; 2301-11 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, TIl.; 
199 E. Gay_St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 1510 
Young St., Dallas 1, Texas; 260 Fifth St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif.; 1331 Yonge St., 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 

GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY (THE) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 

(Business Education Div. of McGraw-Hill Bk. 
Co.) 

Branches: 111 _N. Canal St., Chicago 6, IIL; 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; 501 Elm 
St., Dallas 2, Texas; 253 Spadina Rd., To- 
ronto 4, Ont., Canada 

GROSSET AND DUNLAP 

1107 Broadway, New York 10 
HARPER AND BROTHERS 

+9 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
HEATH (D. C.) AND COMPANY 

285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Branches: 50 Pryor St., .N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga., 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill; 713 
Browder St., Dallas 1%, Texas; 180 Varick 
St, .New York 14, NY 182 Second St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Ga. ; 
Park 


San 
TRAINING 


Building, Oklahoma 


INC. 


DIRECTORY 
HOLT (HENRY) 


383 Madison Ave., 
Branches: 441 W. 
Ga.; 600 W. Van 
707 Browder St., Dallas 1, 
sion St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 
Branches: 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
715 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Howard St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
IRWIN (RICHARD D.) INC. 
1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois 
LYONS AND CARNAHAN 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill 
441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 
2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1, Texas; 
367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif.; 
408 S.W. 5th Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 225 S 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
MACMILLAN COMPANY (THE) 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
Branches: 1360 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, 
ya.; 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIL; 
Ross Ave. & Akard St., Dallas 1, Texas; San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 
PACE & PACE 
296 Broadway, New York 7, New York 
PITMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 36 
PRENTICE-HALL. INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
Shipping Center: Englewocd Cliffs, New Jersey 
REPUBLIC BOOK COMPANY, INC 
115 E. 53rd St., New York 22 
RINEHART AND COMPANY, INC 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
RONALD PRESS COMPANY (THE) 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
ROWE (H. M.) COMPANY (THE) 
624 North Gilmor Street, Baltimore 17, Md 
SANBORN (BENT. H.) AND COMPANY 
£559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, III. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
634 Broadway. Cincinnati 2, O. 
Branches: Chicago 5, Ill; Dallas Texas; 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; San Francisco 3, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1126 Q St., Lincoln 1, Neb. 
WILEY (JOHN) & SONS, INC. 
“40 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


WINSTON (JOHN C.) COMPANY (THE) 
1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branches: 441-47 W. Peachtree St., N.E., At 
3, Ga.; 2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
707 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
213 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
Branches: 441 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, 
1a.; 6 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 2126 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill.; 707 Browder 
St., Dallas 1, Texas; 121 Second St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 


AND COMPANY, INC. 

New York 17 

Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Buren St., Chicago 7, ITIl.; 
Texas; 536 Mis 


2500 
Branches 
b ; 


oa, Ga.; 


INC. 


INC 
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SALESMANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS, by 
John W. Ernest and George M. DaVall, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 431 

p. $3.28. WORKBOOK FOR SALES- 
MANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS, same au- 
thors and publisher, 113 pp. $1.12. 


Preparing the prospective salesperson for 
the highly competitive market in which he 
find upon graduation from 
high school made easier through 
the use of a good textbook. Salesmanship 
Fundamentals has been written after care- 
ful study of actual experiences of sales- 
actual sales and 


will himself 


can be 


people at work, from 
classroom experience and from intraining 


It is organized into five 


service manuals 
parts dealing with the nature ol selling, 


the sales personality, the techniques of 
selling, sales problems and new _ business, 
and the salesman’s responsibilities. There 
is sufficient material for a full semester’s 
work 
Review 
projects and problems are provided at the 
end of each chapter. A case problem, pro- 
viding the students with practice in work- 
ing on a true-to-life situation in salesman- 


questions, discussion materials, 


ship, is also provided in each chapter. 

Cartoons, charts, and photographs make 
the page interesting and easy to read, 

The workbook, planned for use with the 
text, may be used for testing or, as indi- 
cated in the workbook, as a learning guide 
True-false, multiple-choice, and completion 
prepared for each 
are projects 


statements have been 
chapter Following 
which parallel somewhat those given in the 
book, but are frequently enlarged 
upon for special work. 

You will want to examine 
rials if you are contemplating the purchase 


these 
which 


these mate 
of a new sales text for your high school 


classes 


SUCCESS AND SATISFACTION IN YOUR 
OFFICE JOB, by Esther R. Becker and 
Richard L. Lawrence, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 149 pp. $2.50. 


for secretaries 
“how to” de- 
will lead to 
Designed  pri- 
programs, 


This is a “how to” book 
and prospective secretaries 
traits that 
satisfaction on the job 
marily for in-service training 
the book will be very useful in secretarial 
for teaching. 


velop personality 


classrooms for reference or 
\ discussion outline is supplied to business 
schools that use the text in their teaching. 
How to develop a responsible, flexible 
“office personality,” to make profitable use 
of planning, initiative, tact, and cooperation 
are the subtle office 
know-how that are illus- 
trated to guide the young office worker. 


aspects of 


and 


among 


discussed 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF AC- 
COUNTING, by C. A. Moyer and Hiram 
T. Scovill, New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 631 pp. $6.00. 


Believing that the beginning student of 
accounting often has no previous experi- 
the subject, the authors have 


ence with 


(Continued on next page) 





built a careful step-by-step development of 
the basic accounting procedures covering 
the complete accounting cycle in the first 
section. The accounting process for a 
medium-sized business is developed, includ- 
ing the collection of the data arising froin 
the most common transactions; transfer- 
ring these data to the general and sub- 
sidiary ledgers, taking trial balances, fram- 
ing adjusting and closing entries, and pre- 
paring and interpreting financial state- 
ments. 

In the second portion of the book, a 
large amount of modern accounting and 
office procedure is presented emphasizing 
the usefulness of accounting data to effi- 
cient business management. Payroll ac- 
counting is covered in a special chapter. 
Partnership and corporation accounting 
also receive attention. 

Questions at the close of each chapter 
highlight essential points; problems and 
special review problems also aid the class 
presentation. A Workbook for Problems 
is now or will soon be available as will an 
Illustrative Problem for use with the sec- 
ond half of the book. 


A GUIDE TO TECHNICAL WRITING, 2d 
Ed., by George Crouch and Robert L. 
Zetier, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 441 pp. $5.06. 

This book is concerned with English— 
how to use it accurately in writing clear 
and effective letters, reports and articles, 
and in speaking. 

In this second edition, the order of chap- 
ters has been changed to fit the course 
arrangement in widest new illustra- 
tive materials are provided with as broad 
an appeal to technical interests as possible. 
The chapter on speech has been retained. 
discussed in 


use; 


Technical reports are 
greater detail and more examples are in- 
cluded; they have been confined to three 
general formal, informal, 
and memoranda reports. As with the sam- 
ple letters, most of the sample reports 
come from corporations scattered through- 
out the country. 

This is a text that will prepare prospec- 
tive engineers to handle the kinds of cor- 
respondence and report writing for which 
they will be responsible. 


classifications : 


THE ANALYSIS OF SECRETARIAL DUTIES 
THIRTY YEARS LATER—An Abstract; 
secure from Herbert A. Tonne, New 
York University, New York, N. Y., 41 
pp. $.50. 

The Charters and Whitley study of sec- 
retarial duties and traits has been accepted 
as authoritative data on this topic since 
it was first compiled regardless of argu- 
ments over its limitations. 

This abstract of Part I of the Charters 
and Whitley Study was completed during 
the Spring of 1954 by a class in job 
analysis at New York University. Many 
will find the abstract useful. A list of 
stenographic activities based on the Char- 
ters and Whitley list but applied to the 
year 1954 is classified by rank, decile, and 


102 


frequency; a comparison of frequency of 
duties by deciles between the 1954 study 
and Charters and Whitley is also given; 
and a frequency of duties list by deciles 
is developed for the 1954 study according 
to the general classifications suggested in 
the Charters and Whitley Study. 

Also of importance is the fact that sev- 


eral pages of the original Charters and 
Whitley study are incorporated in this 
photo-offset abstract. As the original study 
is out of print and practically impossible 
to secure, this abstract serves a dual pur- 
pose by including some of the original 
data sheets, plus the results of the 1954 
study and comparison of the two. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 74 





ABOUT MARGIN SETS AND ENVELOPES 
Linda Sedenberg 
Geneseo Community High School, Geneseo, Illinois 


When the writer was in high school, the 
teacher’s request to “set your margins for 
a 40 space line” always 
momentary blank stare, 


scramble for a certain page in the typing 


resulted in a 
followed by a 


text—a page showing far more than nor- 
mal signs of wear. 

Yet, though the left and right margins 
for various space lines were all listed, 
they were given for a certain centering 
point only—40 for pica, 50 for elite type. 
So, if some of the machines centered at 
42 or 43, the work was just a few spaces 
off! Couldn’t be helped. 

Now the tables were turned. 
periences with a typing class last year 
showed my juniors reacting to the margin 
with wild guesses at half- 
quick flipping of 


First ex- 


set problem 
remembered numbers, 
textbook pages, a quiet nudge at a neigh- 
bor to find out what he set his margins 
for, or a direct query to the teacher. We 
decided that none of these methods were 
“office like,” and that our classroom was 
an office. Thus we devised a technique 
which does not go beyond the arithmetic 
ability of the average person. 

1. With paper guide at zero find center 
of paper by creasing it lengthwise and 
determine at what point the fold comes. 
Each student can be expected to remember 
the center of his particular machine for 
standard size paper. For odd-sized paper 
the process must be repeated. 

2. Analyze the meaning of any given 
Half of the strokes must be 


space line. 


to the left of center; the other half to the 
right. Thus, a 40 line means 20 
on one side of center; 20 on the other. So, 
subtract on the left and add on to the right 
plus five strokes for the bell. A _ black- 
board demonstration as illustrated below, 
followed by a few drills will crystallize 


space 


the technique. For an odd number such as 
45 or 65 space line students subtract the 
extra stroke from the left margin. 

This method eliminates guesswork, de- 
pendence upon a textbook, the teacher or 
another student, and works no matter how 
wide or narrow the paper typed upon is. 


Another line space struggle which we 
eliminated is the figuring of address place- 
ment on envelopes. We fold the envelope 
or facsimile horizontally; unfold and re- 
fold vertically; unfold, revealing a hori- 
zontal and a vertical fold line. 

3egin at 2, about ™% inch to the left of 
the vertical fold and about %4 inch down 
from the horizontal fold. Soon the stu- 
dents can “spot” the correct position with- 
tiny pencil mark or a 
it when 


out folding. A 


fingernail crease will indicate 
the envelope is in the machine. 


Why tear up extra typing paper to be 
used as practice envelopes? When the 
letter is typed, fold it in thirds—result— 
three approximate legal-sized envelopes. 
If the student makes an error on one, there 
are still two envelopes available on the 
back of the letter. It’s easier checking, too! 





40 SPACE LINE— 


subtract 
20 


L. margin set 


50 SPACE LINE— 





X == center 


subtract 25 and add 25 plus 5. 


add 
20 


Desired R. margin 
plus 5 


R. margin set 
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Robert was all thumbs, it seemed, 

when he tangled with a manual 
typewriter. Every time he struck a key, 
two went down instead. 


But when he transferred to an IBM 
Electric, with its shallow key dip and 
easy touch, his extra thumbs soon 
became expert fingers. By the end of 
the semester, he was typing well on 
both the manual and the electric. 
“But it was the IBM that eased my 
touch and perfected my finger control,” 
he said. 

This true story, told by Professor 
Marion Wood at a recent electric 
typing workshop session, prompted 
enthusiastic assent from many of the 
teacher-students present...who had 
found IBM’s easy touch and electric 
operation the magic means of 
developing students’ speed and skill 
on both manuals and electrics. 


All over the country, in “workshops” 
sponsored by schools and educational 
groups, teachers are learning... by 
operating IBM’s, discussing teaching 
techniques, exchanging experiences 
...that the IBM Electric Typewriter is 
really an invaluable teaching tool. 


Professor Wood, IBM Education 
Consultant, has prepared a set of four 
lesson plans, full of helpful hints and 
shortcuts which will be useful in 
teaching either the manual or electric 
typewriter. They can be used also as 

a basis for conducting a “workshop” in 
your community. If you would like a set 
of these plans, free, just write School 
Service Department, International 
Business Machines, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 





Electric ‘typewriters 
"The Teaching, Typeumniter” 
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Makes Cop 


National has important news for business 
everywhere! The duplicate copies you see 
above were made without carbon paper! This 
is made possible by use of a special paper 
developed by the research laboratories of 
The National Cash Register Company. It is 
called ““NCR Paper” (No Carbon Required). 
NCR Paper puts an end to irksome handling 
of carbon paper — inserting, removing, 
storing. 

Saves Time, Avoids Smudges. Faster, 
can’t smudge copies or fingers. 

Making multiple records is now as easy as 
picking up 3, 4, (or more) forms from a stack 
and inserting them in a typewriter or 


1es 


arbon equired ) 


business machine. And NCR Paper provides 
exactly the same advantages when making 
copies by hand (receipts, sales slips, guest 
checks, etc.). 


Better Copies. When forms are placed to- 
gether and written on — by typewriter, busi- 
ness machine, or by hand — clear, clean 
copies are made without carbon paper. 


Ends Carbon Paper Disposal. With 
NCR Paper, troublesome removal and dis- 
posal of used carbon sheets are avoided 


Try the new NCR Paper and be amazed at 
the new ease, simplicity, cleanliness and 
time-saving it brings to multiple copying. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pDauton 9, Ohio 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


‘thout. Carbon! 


Contact your local business 
forms printer for NCR Paper 
— or your nearby National 
representative or write to 
The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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